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Toward the Understanding of Jesus By VLADIMIR SIMKHOVITCH, 





Professor of Economic History, Columbia University, 


Problems of history are problems of understanding. The problem raised by the teachings of Jesus is—why 
such unprecedented teachings at that particular time? The first essay, therefore deals with the “fullness of time,” for 
to understand that “fulness” is the task of history. The author interprets the particular circumstances and condi- 
tions that make so great an historical event as the insight of Jesus historically intelligible to us. ‘“Rome’s Fall Recon- 
sidered,” another of the essays, deals with a determining cause of the decay of that Roman world which historians 
have overlooked. One single major factor, the exhaustion of Roman soil and the destruction of the Roman provinces, 
sheds new light by which we see the outlines of the doom of Roman civilization. 

“The most satisfactory book on this subject I have read,” says John Dewey of this volume. 

“An epoch-making book,” says Prof. Charles A. Ellwood, of the University of Missouri. 

Price $1.75 plus 10 cents postage. 


THE PILGRIM By T. R. GLOVER, 


Author, “The Jesus of History,” “Jesus in the Experience of Men.” 





“Few English writers on religious matters seem able to serve the unbiased and thoughtful reader so well as 
Dr. Glover, and many will gratefully avail themselves of the assistance of a layman who shows that he knows how 
they think and feel about religion, and can interpret the meaning of Christianity in terms they can readily under- 
stand.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

“A new book from Dr. Glover’s pen is both a religious and a literary event. This volume should have a uni- 
versal reading.” —Editorial in The Christian Century. 

“We strongly commend Dr. Glover’s book to those who wish to study the power of Christ in the life and 
thought of men.”—Canon Barnes of Westminster Abbey. Price $1.75, plus 10 cents postage. 


Psychology and the Christian Life By PROF. T. W. PYM, 


Heai of Cambridge House. 





Recent developments in the realm of the new psychology have called for a new statement of its application in 
the field of Christian faith. This Professor Pym has very ably and very completely done. It is not so much specu- 
lative and theoretical as a practical treatment of the subject. We have here a pioneer book in the art of applying the 
new psychology methods in Christian life. The eight chapters treat “Psychology and Common Sense,” “Psychology 
in the World,” “Faith and Suggestion,” “The Psychology of Sin,” “Christianity and Psycho-Analysis,” “The Psychol- 
ogy of Jesus—His Practice,” and “General Conclusions.” Price $1.50 plus 10 cents postage. 


THE TRUTHS WE LIVE BY By JAY WILLIAM HUDSON, 


Professor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri. 





Do the conflicting claims of modern cults and doctrines puzzle you? Can you see their relation to the old 
standards? Is there room for God, Immortality and Freedom in a world ruled by science and reason? Do the old 
truths hold for a New America? In plain, clear Englishan able philosopher answers these and other questions for 
practical people. He avoids dry theology and presents an extremely readable, comprehensive study of the moral back- 
ground of the modern world. “The truths that have fashioned so many great men and great civilizations rise again 
with renewed power to solve a new world’s problems and to build a new world-order,” says the author. 

Price $3.00 plus 12 cents postage. 


ENDURING INVESTMENTS By ROGER W. BABSON, 


Author, “Religion and Business,” “The Future of the Church,” ete. 





There are materials for sermons in this book by America’s foremost statistical expert. Mr. Babson says in a 
hundred different ways that the one thing needful is to seek first the Kingdom of God.” He holds that the present 
race for material possessions is wrong and leads to catastrophe. Price $1.50, plus 10 cents postage. 


Public Opinio trik AN INTERCHURCH WORLD 
ion _and the Steel Strike MOVEMENT REPORT 


Professor Alva W. Taylor, of The Christian Century staff, holds that this is a book which every community 
leader—especially ministers—must read, in order to play a helpful part in solving the present industrial problems 
which almost threaten to overthrow our civilization. Bishop McConnell was chairman of the Commission of Inquiry 
responsible for this report. Special price—$1.00, plus 12 cents postage. 
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EDITORIAL 


Child Labor Law Goes 
Into the Discard 
“HE efforts of a whole generation to bring to an end the 
iniquities of child labor in the country have come to 
naught as a result of the recent decision of the supreme 
court of the land on the child labor law. This law pro- 
vided that a tax of ten per cent should be levied on the 
profits of a factory where certain standards with regard 
to child labor were not maintained. The Owen-Keating 
bill forbade the interstate transportation of goods that 
came from factories which employed child labor. Both 
bills were declared invalid for the reason that their effort 
to control the conduct of corporations through taxes was 
palpable. This puts an end to any hope of relief from 
child labor in America through federal legislation, for the 
court decision was unanimous. We are now in the sorry 
plight of falling back upon state legislation. Certain 
states of the south are notoriously reactionary upon the 
subject, and competition with these states tends to hold 
back the reform in other sections of the country. It is 
clear that the question is really a federal question, but 
the fundamental law does not permit congress to deal with 
it. This creates a new and forcible argument for the ex- 
tension of the powers of congress in dealing with family 
questions. Meanwhile the churches must remember that 
they are committed to this fight just as much as they ever 
were to the fight against the saloon. In some ways it is 
a more important question. Religion has no opportunity 
in any community where childhood is robbed of its heri- 
‘age, for it is with childhood that the churches must ever 
do their most important and enduring work. The pulpits 
must resound once more with denunciations of the greed 
which would exploit the lives of little children for corpor- 
ation profits. Fortunately in this fight the church has a 


powerful ally in the union labor movement. The two 
forces should strike hands to abolish the brutality of 
child labor. 


The True Spirit of 
Cathedral Building 


HE sins of the labor unions are many and serious. It 

is doubtless generally true, as was intimated in con- 
nection with the “cathedral” discussion in The Christian 
Century, that our labor organizations lack that devotion to 
institutional religion which distinguished the trade and 
labor guilds who helped to give the world the magnificent 
cathedrals of Europe. There is, therefore, an especial 
pleasure in recording an incident like the following. A 
correspondent, having occasion to consult with the presi- 
dent of the bricklayers’ union in a small and growing west- 
ern city, tells us that he found him at work on the walls of 
the local Salvation Army citadel, to whose construction he 
and his fellow-craftsmen, both of the bricklayers’ and car- 
penters’ unions, were giving their labor at half the estab- 
lished rates. Not presuming then to encroach upon his 
time for the business in hand, the visitor simply introduced 
himself and made an appointment to meet the workman at 
five in the evening, when his day’s work should have been 
completed. Returning to meet the appointment, he could 
scarcely believe his eyes, on witnessing the prodigies of 
results from the day’s work of three or four bricklayers 
on the rising walls of the citadel. Not only were these 
half-paid workmen not skimping their stint, but conversa- 
tion with the union president later revealed a most heart- 
ening attitude toward the task they had assumed and the 
mission which the construction was designed to perform. 
This workman’s tribute to the leadership of a certain em- 
ployer and manager in his city was unreserved, and he 
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frankly attributed the entire freedom of their region from 
the industrial conflicts which have recently almost univer- 
sally disrupted the economic life of our American com- 
munities, to the utter fairness and justice which this cap- 
italist had evinced during his leadership through a trying 
period. Workingmen are very much human beings, and 
their recognition of the elements which count in building 
and preserving community life is as clear as that of the 
average citizen. When the church has set up such rela- 
tionships with workingmen as that which obtained between 
this union and the Salvation Army great cathedrals will 
arise throughout the land and they will symbolize a reality 
infinitely more rich than that for which our present imita- 
tion cathedrals stand. 


The Church and the 
Daily Press 

R. J. H. JOWETT, having resigned his ministry at 
D the Westminster Chapel, London, has been asked to 
contribute a column each week to the Daily Telegraph, 
interpreting the life and affairs of the free churches to the 
genera! public. The invitation is significant, as showing a 
new interest on the part of the daily press in the movements 
and undertakings of organized Christianity, which it has 
The 


\merican press is even more neglectful of the churches, 


almost studiously neglected for the last few years. 


and when it notices them at all it 1s too often to report 


some freakish pronouncement or some sensational per- 


formance. To be sure, news must be interesting, but it 


need not for that reason be startling, as when Dana said, 
‘lf a dog bites a man it is not news, but if a man bites a 
dog it is worth a half column.” The situation in the church 


today is extremely interesting to all who care for the 
higher life of the nation, and accounts of its doings and 
sayings, as well as its outstanding personalities, such as 


Dr. Jowett will give in his column in tl 


ie London Tele 
yraph, would be of great interest and value to all men who 
love their country. One has only to read the scientific 
study of “Public Opinion,” by Walter Lippmann, to see 
how imperfect is the information upon which public opin- 
on is formed, and how inaccurate and irresponsible it is. 
Perhaps, as in the case of Dr. Jowett, the church must be- 
come its own reporter, if only to let the public know what 
it is doing, and how fast and in what direction it is mov- 
ing. Not mere publicity, but interpretation, is what is 
needed ; and this is a matter that should engage the interest 


of religious leaders 


James Reid, of Eastboure, 
A New Great Preacher 


sermons been greeted with such instant and universal 


acclaim as ‘ 


many times in our generation has a first volume of 
lhe Victory of God,” by James Reid, of East- 
bourne, England, has evoked in the English press. Indeed, 
we recall only two such examples, “The Pilgrim Church,” 
by Percy Ainsworth, whose untimely death was a great 
bereavement, and “The Imperfect Angel,” by T. G. Selby, 
In like 
manner, the present volume has achieved, and deserves, a 


so warmly welcomed by the late Marcus Dods. 


wide audience, and we are happy to see an edition pub- 
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lished in America. Its chief distinction is its serenity of 
spirit, its vitality of faith, and the artless simplicity of the 
art with which the preacher delivers his message. Its 
style is lucid and direct, and quite unconscious of itself, 
There is no striving for effect, no rhetoric. Its fashion of 
sermon-making is the simplest, with no struggle after 
striking titles, no clever twists of odd or obscure texts, 
Its illustrations are as apt as they are inevitable; nothing 
is lugged in. The culture of the preacher is manifest, but 
more as an atmosphere of sanity and rich suggestiveness, 
and his wealth of great and beautiful thoughts is matched 
by a nobility of expression. Though we hardly think it 
equal to the volumes of Ainsworth and Selby, it is an ad- 
mirable example of the newer manner of preaching the old 
gospel. Between the lines one feels the glow of a win- 
some personality, a sympathetic insight into the facts of 
life and the truths of faith, and, above all, the quiet of one 
who knows the way to the throne of grace in a noisy and 
troubled time. It is real preaching, and if it deals more 
with the inner life than with the social meanings of the 
gospel, it may help us on this side of the sea to keep the 
balance between the two with a finer poise. One wonders 
if the delivery of the preacher is equal to his insight as a 
teacher of faith, remembering the saying of Dean Swift 
that “this art of speaking, with proper ornaments of voice 
and gesture, is wholly neglected among the English clergy.” 


The Safe-Guarding of 
Moving Pictures 


GOOD deal of encouragement has been felt by the 


A 


the fact that Mr. Hays has recently been made a sort of 
genera! counsellor for the industry and that he has prom- 


people who are interested in public morals from 


ised to use his influence to improve the grade of pictures 
offered the public. This is an important item of informa- 
tion, but must not be trusted too far as an effective means 
of ridding the films of objectionable presentations. Mr 
Hays has expressed opinions which would seem to favor 
the view of the promoters of the industry that censorship 
should be restricted to a national board or should be abol- 
Of course the chief difficulty confronted by 
the motion picture producers is an authoritative body of 


ished entirely. 


censors who are incapable of being diverted from their 
purpose by personal or business considerations. A great 
deal of laborious and admirable work has been accomp- 
lished by motion picture censorship, particularly under 
municipal and state direction. A national board of censors 
is likely to be too general and remote in its activities to 
Much more effective 1s 

It is a matter of great 
satisfaction that some of the states are leading in this ad- 
Particularly is this true in Ohio where the 
state federation of churches is taking a definite hand in 


safeguard properly the screen. 
a state board properly constituted. 


mirable plan. 


the campaign to elevate the tone of moving picture pre 
It is not a matter than can be left merely to 
public opinion, much less to an interested group of pro 
The are the 
They and other sensitive public leaders 
must labor earnestly and consistently for the provision and 
extension of proper regulations, and these efforts should 


sentations. 


motors and exhibitors. churches most re- 


sponsible body. 
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cover definite areas such as states or municipalities. The 
churches. ought to assume the initiative wherever necessary 
in the formation of locally appointed committees whose 
recommendations would be of assistance to parents in the 
provision of wholesome entertainment for their children. 
The motion picture industry is as yet only in its infancy. 
Its possibilities for both good and evil are practically limit- 
less, and it is only as an informed public opinion on the 
part of parents, teachers and Christian leaders manifests 
itself in movements for oversight and encouragement of 
the best, that the dangers now confronting the public in 
this very important industry are to be corrected and 


avoided. 


The Scrambled Humanity 
of New York City 

Rk. WALTER LAIDLAW, of the New York Clergy 
D Club, who is also executive secretary of the census 
committee, has some startling facts to tell about the be- 
wildering conglomeration of humanity in the greatest city 
Most arresting is the fact that the white for- 
eign population of New York is as large as the whole pop- 
ulation of Chicago, Detroit and Boston put together; that 


in America. 


the Russian element is larger than the city of Warsaw, and 
the Italians exceed the population of Naples by one hun- 
lred thousand. There are 994,350 Russians, 802,893 Ital- 
637.744 Irish, 603,167 from Austria-Hungary, and 
593.100 Germans, as well as many other smaller groups 
mm all lands and languages. The native white stock in 
city is 1,164,934, as against a total foreign stock of 
1,294,029. What a medley of races, bringing the ends of 
the earth together in what will be a Babel of confusion 
inless there is a Pentecost of unity, fellowship, and conse- 
What a challenge to the Christian gospel of broth- 


erhood, which alone can overcome racial rancor, and the 


ration. 


erils of fanaticism always and everywhere present, threat- 
ling voleanic explosion. No doubt America will change 
these multitudes of alien peoples, but will they not also 
America — imperceptibly, but inevitably — into 


lange 


mething other than our fathers dreamed? 


A Truce In Irish 
Civil War 
 evbteoes evacuation of 


beneficent results that some fondly hoped. 


Ireland has not brought the 
But for 
return of some British troops, there would now be open 

il war in Ireland. Thus has been negated the contention 
lat the Irish problem is purely political and that the 
resence of the British officers was the only provocative. 
here is no blinking the fact that the troubles of Ireland 
re the survival of that ancient and ugly thing that is 
illed sectarian feeling. The Irishman who said, “If we 
were only all of us atheists, Protestants and Catholics 
ht live together in Ireland like good Christians,” was 
‘ar from the truth. It is possible for a belated people 
with low standards of education like those prevailing in 
Ireland to continue a form of civil war which would be 
‘mpossible in many other sections of the world. The 
trouble is the result of an age-long struggle between two 
religions for the occupation of the island. Both parties 
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have been there too long to talk about either getting out. 
The only hope for Irish peace is in the leadership of reli- 
gious men. First of all, it is an opportunity for Protestant 
leadership. Unhappily, this type of religion recognizes no 
common authority. It would be necessary to get Episco- 
palian and Presbyterian to say the same things about Ire- 
land, and this is difficult. If Protestantism is too much 
divided to take the initiative in Ireland, then let the pope, 
on the basis of his deep interest in world peace, propose an 
arbitration of differences between his religionists and their 
foes. It is not beyond the range of possibility that twenty 
men might come together and join in an appeal to the con- 
science of Ireland in a way to end the sorry spectacle of 
religious war. There would remain certain hot-heads out- 
side all the churches, but these would not be too strong for 
the police, once the churches set themselves to the task 
of bringing an end to armed conflict between two camps 
of followers of Jesus Christ. 


The Passion Play 
At Oberammergau 

HE world war made impossible the presentation two 

years ago of the famous pageant of the Savior’s life 
and death. For nearly three centuries the people of Ober- 
ammergau have kept the vow their ancestors made in a 
time of plague, that if spared they would present every ten 
years the drama of the passion of Jesus. This year they 
have resumed the custom, counting this as the 1920 cele- 
bration. Reports indicate that the presentation is even 
more elaborate than ever. 


is taking the part of Christ. 


For the third time Anton Lang 
Guido Mayr, already fa- 
miliar as one of the best actors in the village, takes the 
part of Judas, and the other characters are worthily be- 
stowed. As in former years, the villagers entertain visi- 
tors to the play in their homes. 
pageant is given has been improved and enlarged, and the 


The theatre in which the 


costumes are The very heavy tide of European 


travel this summer will take great numbers of people to 


new. 


Oberammergau, which has become a Mecca for all who 
are interested in the great drama. Still, as of old, it is not 
greed for gold, nor even the cultivation of the dramatic 
instinct, which prompts these simple folk to carry out a 
task so delicate that many shrink from the thought of it. 
They have refused many tempting offers to leave the vil- 
lage and let their play be treated as a “spectacle” in Europe 
and America. It remains a public acknowledgement of 
their faith which is a part of their daily lives. For the 
profiteering indulged in by the fashionable resorts around 
them they are no more responsible than they are for the 


irreligion of modern Europe. 


Summer Programs 
for Churches 


fy is increasingly apparent that in church work, at least 


in many places, summer is not a time for clering the 
church or reducing it to its lowest terms as an active or- 
ganization, but rather for a definite plan and the introduc- 
tion of features which harmonize with the changed habits 
of the people of the community during the warmer period. 
There will be many types of activity, but the princip'e is 
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the same. Unquestionably there is value in securing sug- 
gestion from those who are trying experiments. For this 
reason the Federal Council of Churches is undertaking to 
secure from a considerable body of representative churches 
such suggestions as appear to be helpful regarding summer 
work. In a recent communication sent out, answers were 
asked to the following questions: Do you find it neces- 
sary to modify your program to any considerable extent 
during the summer months? Have you any special p!ans 
for Sunday services, especially for Sunday vespers or 
evening? Do you modify the program of your Sunday 
Do you have the vacation Bible school; if so, 
are there any unique features connected with it? Do you 
plan a summer camp for boys, or for girls; if so, what 
equipment do you find it necessary in carrying on this 
work? 


scl 100] ? 


Do your young people’s organizations have a spe- 
cial program during the summer months? How do you 
manage needed vacation for paid workers, so that the 
work may be maintained at its proper level? Responses 
to such questions as these and others that might be sug- 
gested will prove of great value in encouraging Christian 
activity in those communities where it is felt that the 
church must abide by its normal program of efficiency 
during a season when it is a common remark that every- 
body is away on a vacation, but as a matter of fact a very 
small percentage of the population has any such experi- 
ence. 


The Disintegration of 
the Mind 


AMES HARVEY ROBINSON is fifty-nine years of 


age. He received his A. B. at Harvard in 1887 and 
He holds 
his Ph. D. from Freiberg, having received this degree in 


1d00. 


his A. M. from the same institution in 1888. 


l‘or twenty-four years he was professor of history 
at Columbia University. He has published various vol- 
umes embodying his historical investigations; sometimes 
carefully classified collections of source material, some- 
times interpretative narrative written with keenness, with 
clarity and often with discrimination. 
Medieval 


popularity. 


His textbook on 
Modern Times has won a well deserved 
Since 1919 he has been a lecturer in the New 


and 


School of Social Research of which he is the organizer. 

“The Mind in the Making” is the last child of the brain 
of Dr. Robinson. The position from which he approaches 
the discussion may best be described in his own words: 
“The mind is a matter of accumulation and has been in the 
making ever since man took his first step in civilization.” 
It is Dr. Robinson’s aim briefly and with sufficient penetra- 
tion to tell the story of that historic and prehistoric process 
through which man’s mind has come to be what it is. Or, 
if this is putting the matter too formally, it is his endeavor 
to indicate the elements from the past which have the 
most importance in relation to our understanding of the 
present contents of man’s mind. 

One must say at once that the reader finds himself in the 
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presence of an extremely bright and vivid book. It has 
the tang of a mind which has traveled not only the main 
highways, but many of the byways of history. There is 
the quick moving of the sharp blade of the writer’s irony, 
There is the hard, sure thrust of his scorn. And once and 
again we recognize that good work has been done by a 
sound swordsman. It is perhaps only when one has read 
the whole volume and goes back to follow its argument 
and to classify its data that he begins to realize how slight 
it all is and how curiously thin in its lack of genuine in- 
tellectual fiber. 

The reader of this volume, whose air of omniscient as- 
surance is so far from being justified by its actual com- 
mand of historic materials, is led to the insight that the 
past is a mistake, the present an incongruity and the future 
a probable chaos. He is led to understand that the great 
lesson of history is just that history has no lesson. Our 
only hope is creative intelligence and this consists prin- 
cipally in the insight which leads us to see that most of 
what we are pleased to call the thinking of the past is a 
mistake and we must begin all over again. We must be 
ready to give all enthusiasm to creative thinking as a de- 
structive force. But we must not expect it to be too def- 
nite in its results in any positive way. “Nothing is going 
to be settled in the sense in which things were once sup- 
posed to be settled, for the simple reason that knowledge 
will probably continue to increase and will inevitably alter 
the world with which we have to make terms.” 

Yet the past has not been quite all a mistake. The 
Greeks at least taught us to be skeptics and that was a 
great gain. Descartes taught us a principle of doubt which 
would really have been fundamental in its creative power 
if it had only been more thorough-going. Progress con- 
sists in the knowledge that there has been no progress. 
We are to become hopeful for the future when we realize 
the hopelessness of what we have been pleased to call the 
achievement of the past. All this until we come to mod- 
Here we have something which 
really deserves words of praise. 


ern physical science. 
But here qualms begin 
After all he has not 
studied history without a sense of values which cannot be 
imprisoned in a mathematical scheme. “I would not have 
the reader infer that I over-estimate the place of science 
or exact knowledge in the life of man.” And even his 
lyrical enthusiasm for the thinker who is radical in his 
glorious destructiveness becomes a little cooler when he 
thinks of him as a positive guide. “The so-called radical is 
almost always wrong, for no man can foresee the future.” 
So with the assurance that the conservative is “fatally 


to rise in the mind of Dr. Robinson. 


wrong” and the radical “almost always wrong” we come 
to the glorious consummation of our enterprise in follow- 
ing the making of the mind. If we really learn that when- 
ever anything appears to be settled it is only a delusion we 
have arrived at wisdom at last. The study of the mind in 
the making turns out to be an enthusiastic appeal for the 
disintegration of the mind. 

There is a good deal of light which may fall upon Dr. 
Robinson’s book, if we apply to it in a gentle and easy 
fashion some of the principles of our recent and illuminated 
psychology. The book itself is really the product of 4 
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psychosis which may possibly be more personal than crit- 
ical. For many years Professor Robinson suffered the 
ugly and terrifying inhibitions which come to a man in 
the dark tyrrany of our universities. For a quarter of a 
century one inhibition piled itself upon another. At last 
he burst his way into freedom. It was not a case of one 
controlling complex. It was a case of a legion of them. 
And in the glory of his freedom he sees only one shining 
meaning in history. Whenever you can deny something, 
that is creative mentality at work. Whenever you can 
break away from some sort of inhibition, you are helping 
to save the world. Whenever, like Heraclitus, you see 
that all is a flux, you approach the joy of true insight. In 
less technical language one might describe the book as the 
intellectual debauch of a man who mistakes the expression 
of license for the exercise of discriminating insight. It is 
wonderfully interesting from the standpoint of psycho- 
pathic analysis. It is hardly quite so significant when one 
comes to apply the stern tests of patient historical disci- 
pline. 

It is rather interesting to observe the sure and yet un- 
conscious sagacity with which Dr. Robinson falls upon 
every password of the rather self-conscious young intellec- 
tuals of our time. The lonely sense of intellectual superi- 
ority, the sad confession that only a few favored mortals 
are doing what can at all deserve the name of carrying on 
a process of thought—what a perfect example of that 
rationalizing based upon vanity which earlier in the volume 
the author himself had so cleverly described. No jour- 
nalist who was seeking only the words and the phrases of 
popular appeal could move with more celerity to the posi- 
tions which will give joy to the bright fellows whose sense 
of their own eminence is synonymous with their assurance 
of the inferiority of others. A good deal of the field today 
belongs to the writer who will appeal to the vanity of this 
group. Dr. Robinson has accomplished this with perfect 
skill. 

There is a fashion in which a number of contemporary 
intellectuals have proved unusually good journalists. We 
have fallen upon a time when millions of people are angry 
at the thought of moral control, especially in the realm of 
the sexual impulses. The man who will only hint at a 
possible magna charta for the hot bodily desires is sure of 
an eager following. Dr. Robinson writes with a certain 
caution on these matters. But the whole mood of the book 
and its scorn of the relation of historic Christianity to these 
problems make a very subtle and effective appeal to the 
man who would like a freer view of these things. It may 
be that all this is accidental. It may be that Dr. Robinson 
is so preoccupied with other aspects of the situation that 
quite unconsciously he has found a spirit and a method of 
expression fitting into this popular mood. 

Now in the midst of all this as we have suggested many 
an ancient evil and many an ancient prejudice receives a 
good stout blow. Once and again we find ourselves ap- 
plauding when the blows are struck. But the fundamental 
philosophy of the book or, to speak more accurately, its 
fundamental mood, is the apotheosis of the forces of disin- 
tegration. The essay is full of stimulus and fascination. 
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One would be a poor guide, philosopher and friend if he 
failed to concede the point that books like these do after all 
lend themselves as instruments for the instruction of 
the race. 


Do Christians Want a 
Warless World? 


HE observance of Memorial Day provides a unique 
T corortuniy to assess public opinion regarding the 

place which a militaristic program ought to have in 
the life of the nation. The meaning of the day is compre- 
hended by all classes in the republic. It is set apart to the 
just and reverent remembrance of all who have given their 
lives in behalf of the country. The spirit of Memorial 
Day is that of a deep and solemn realization of the sacri- 
fices which have made possible the measure of national 
success we now enjoy. Naturally, of course, only one 
aspect of the long and complicated achievement of the 
nation’s greatness is considered at such a time. That is 
the military phase. It is the soldier heroes of the republic 
whom we honor with flags and flowers. Their graves are 
decorated, and their virtues extolled. The few survivors 
of the civil war, gathered under the fading banners of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, are the objects of special 
attention and acclaim. The veterans of the Spanish war 
and of the world war have a more ample place in the pro- 
cessions, because they have had their part in more recent 
conflicts. But all soldiers have their time of honor on 
Memorial Day. And this is as it should be. 

But what are the sentiments that Memorial Day elicits 
in the face of a growing conviction that Christianity is 
seeking the realization of a warless world? With that 
thought in mind one scans the reports of Memorial Day 
observances, not only in large cities, but in those smaller 
places where the newspapers give large space to the chron- 
icling of such events. It is clear from even a casual survey 
of this material that the orators chosen to pronounce fitting 
eulogies at the graves of the dead soldiers have not had 
as simple and grateful a task as in days before the great 
war. Of just and fervent appreciation of the gallantry and 
sacrifice of the men who gave their lives for the nation 
there can never be too much. That note will always be 
struck with emphasis. No war has even been undertaken 
by our country without the firm conviction that the cause 
justified the unhappy necessity of fighting. But no longer 
does that conviction prevail in the minds of the nation as 
a whole. Probably the vast majority is still content with 
the belief that wars are sometimes inevitable, and must be 
looked forward to as unescapable incidents in a world 
where national jealousies are a part of the expected order. 
But an increasing body of Christian opinion is registering 
its protests against any such easy and placid acceptance of 
tradition. If the principles of Jesus are to be taken seri- 
ously, there must be some more just and righteous manner 
of adjusting international differences, even if war ever did 
really adjust them. It is the utter wrongness of the com- 
placent attitude toward war which is dawning upon the 
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awakened and aware portions of the public and compelling 
men to see that any such ineffectiveness of Christian theory 
and practice as permits the nations to drift into war with 
no adequate protest or substitute is a pathetic proof of the 
fact that we are none of us taking the teachings of Jesus 
seriously at heart. 

In many of the Memorial Day addresses there was the 
manifest effort to say only what the occasion demanded 
in honor of the men who heroically served the nation. The 
glorification of war, once so familiar a note on such oc- 
casions, is missing. There was the feeling that the pomp 
and circumstance of war have forever passed away. Gane 
of the sad laments of the old school militarists of Europe 
during the great war was that the new methods of trench 
fighting, the abandonment of mass movements, and es- 
pecially of cavalry action, had robbed the military art of 
much of its pageantry and attractiveness. These are the 
least of the objections that the modern world holds against 
the survival of this atrocity of history. There may be some 
consolation to men of the Christian spirit in the passing of 
the external brilliancy of fighting. And a certain sinister 
comfort may be found in the fact that new discoveries 
made during the war in the use of gases and other forms of 
attack have placed within the reach of all the nations forces 
of destruction so tremendous that no protection would 
seem to avail against them, and that therefore war devours 
itself by the completeness of its tragic efficiency. 

But these are not the most serious considerations. On)s 
by the recognition of the fact that war is a crime against 
civilization, and that its outlawing from the practice of all 
civilized nations is the first and most imperious duty of the 
hour, can the future of the world be safeguarded against 
the recurrence, again and again, of disasters ever worse 
than the horrors through which civilization has just been 
dragged, and from which three-quarters of the world has 
not yet emerged. The claim that one must repel an in- 
vader, or resist an attempt upon life and property, is no 
answer to the rising demand that war be put under the ban 
of the nations. The value of a police department for the 
protection of peaceable citizens does not imply the arming 
of a population, nor the training of the youth of the nation 
The de- 
fense of the nation in a time of peril is an argument that 


in the apologies and the preparation for war. 


requires little consideration in the discussion of the duties 
of a Christian society. But the sin and scandal of the 
present complacency with which large numbers of the peo- 
ple, and even leaders in the church, regard the possibility 
and even probability of war in the future is the cause of 
alarm to those who would like to see the principles of 
Jesus Christ tried out in the modern world. 

When Memorial Day orators pass from the proper and 
reverent glorification of the memories of those who have 
died for the nation during years when war was still be- 
lieved in as the most effective method of settling interna- 
tional difficulties, to the eulogizing of the military life as 
the proper ideal, and the jingo spirit of bravado and trucul- 
ence as the duty of the hour, it is the prostitution ot a holy 
moment to ends that have become increasingly odious to 
the sensitive modern mind. And it is that sort of talk 
which goes far to justify the constant and incorrigible 
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propaganda of hatred disseminated by some of the less 
respectable portions of the American press against neigh- 
boring peoples like Japan and Great Britain, whose place 
in the history of civilization is too honorable and important 
to be treated either with animosity or disdain. 

There is much to stir the heart in the story of past 
centuries, when the brave deeds of sokliers are recounted 
in connection with the achievements of this and other 
lands. But he reads history to little purpose who does not 
soon perceive that the glory of military and naval exploits 
fades into drab twilight beside the manifold and unrecorded 
heroism of men and women who in the quiet ministries of 
daily work and sacrificial service in behalf of education, 
civic righteousness, public health, moral reforms and in- 
ternational good will have wrought, not in spasms of 
patriotism such as wars demand, but in the unceasing serv- 
ice which a consecrated and patriotic citizenship renders to 
These less conspicuous lives are as worthy of 
remembrance as the soldier dead. And the lesson they 
teach is that peace and its ministries have had far more to 


the state. 


do with the growth of civilization than war, and that the 
only method by which the purposes of a Christian social 
order can be realized is by the outlawing of militarism, and 
the inauguration of an era of preparedness for peace and 
its constructive results. 


The Fallen Cherry Tree 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE grew a Cherry Tree beside our home, and in 
the spring it blossomed full. And the fragrance 

came in at the window, so that I and Keturah we 
smelled a Sweet Savour and rejoiced. 

\nd there came a Strong Wind, and the Tree Blew 
down. And we cut it into pieces and men came and car- 
ried it away, and the place that had known it knew it no 
more. 

And | sorrowed, for it was Beautiful and Fragrant. 
Moreover, it bore Cherries, and of Cherries Keturah was 
wont to make Cherry Pies. And, believe me, her Cherry 
Pies are some Pies. 

And when the time of Cherries came, behold, there were 
no Cherries. And I beheld a Robin, sitting sorrowfully 
upon the Stump. And he looked at me Reproachfully. 

And | spake unto him, saying: 

Look not Reproachfully at me, for I have troubles of 
mine own. Year by vear have I divided these Cherries 
with thee fifty-fifty, and I had to hustle for my share. | 
am not the Prince of the Power of the Air. Be glad of 
the Cherries which thou hast had in past years, and as for 
the future, thou and I must get our Cherries elsewhere, or 
scratch the harder for worms. 

sut 1 do not think that I convinced him that I was not 
to blame for the failure of his crop of Cherries. 

Now this is a world governed by a Righteous and a 
Mighty God; and I know not whom else I may hold re- 
sponsible for what happeneth unto me and unto my fellow 
men. But this even I have seen, that some of the things 
for which men blame God are the fruits of their own care- 
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lessness or of other men’s sins. And I know not that it But I am determined that this shall not prevent my eat- 
he safe for men to assume concerning God what the Robin ing of Cherry Pie; for there be other Cherries. And the 
may have assumed concerning the fate that befell the Robin shall have a few of them—for I like Robins as well 
Cherry Tree. as Cherries. 


VERSE 


June’s Basket Joses, the Brother of Jesus 


(At Ullswater Lake). OSES, the brother of Jesus, plodded from day to day 
UNE in England's a lady fair, With never a vision within him to glorify his clay; 

J Swinging a basket of flowers rare, Joses, the brother of Jesus, was one with the heavy clod, 
Rare with tints mixed under the snow But Christ was the soul of rapture, and soared, like a 
There on the fen, where marvels grow, lark, with God; 
Frail pink roses on gnarled old hedges, Joses, the brother of Jesus, was only a worker in wood, 
Bracken charging up rocky ledges, And he never could see the glory that Jesus his brother 
Plumed like armies of Sherwood people; could. 
Foxgloves—purple chimes in a steeple “Why stays he not in the workshop,” he often used to 
Rung by each breeze from the shadowy lake; complain, 
Daffodils dancing, as though they would wake “Sawing the Lebanon cedar, imparting to woods their 
Wordsworth again, to fresh walks of delight, stain ? 
There where the gorse burns—bushes of light ; Why must he go thus roaming, forsaking my father’s trade 


Marsh-dwelling orchids, lupines and bells While hammers are busily sounding, and there is gain to 
Blue with the glint of the Grampian fells— be année?” 


These in your basket, O beautiful June, 

Waken my heart to a rapturous tune, 

Lift up my soul in the clear mountain air, 

Till it is lost in the perfume of prayer. 
MADELEINE SWEENEY MILLER 


Thus ran the mind of Joses, apt with plummet and rule 
And deeming whoever surpassed him either a knave or a 
fool— 
For he never walked with the prophets in God’s great 
garden of bliss; 
And of all the mistakes of the ages the saddest, methinks, 
Prayer was this: 
REAT FATHER of mankind, I do not ask To have such a brother as Jesus, to speak with him day 
A place too near thy throne; nor ecstacy by day, 
A place } : } . = , ' : 
Of harps; nor robe and crown; nor any task Yet never to catch the vision which glorified his clay. 
Too high for me. reAany Funae. 


[ am one of simple tastes. Give thou to me 
A sun-drenched window on a shaven lawn, i 
With here an elm, and there a maple tree, The Making of Heaven 


And my man John. OD took the paths we longed in vain to go, 


Give me the measured dripping from the eaves And built a golden street beside a river. 
Of Summer rain; old Dobbin in his stall; He took the gates Time closed to us below, 
The scent of apples, and the rustle of leaves And built a portal that shall stand forever. 
In drowsy Fall. 


He took the longings that were vague and dim, 
Give me, when day is done, to watch the flare And hedged about by human limitation ; 

Of the pine-knot in ruddy ingle-nook, And built a world without a scar or rim 
With my wife Mary in her easy-chair, To be our everlasting habitation 

A pipe and book. 


- . He took the bitter pangs that life has cost; 
Give me the curly-headed rogue, whose shrill 


And careless ways were wont to irk me so, 
Who went away and left the world so still 
Ten years ago. 


Transformed them into joy, and song, and wonder 
He took the treasured blessings we have lost, 
And planted them beside the waters yonder. 


Give me—Ah, Lord, the things of yesterday He took our thoughts of hills, and woods, and streams ; 
That once I little prized, but now do lack, And made them real, with added beauty given. 
Were Heaven enough for me. I only pray He took the shattered fragments of our dreams, 
To have them back. And built a city fair, and called it Heaven. 
RaLpH MortTiMer JONES. CLARENCE E, FLYNN. 








A Catholic Church 


By Von Ogden Vogt 


EOPLE are becoming more and more concerned 
P with the folly of sectarianism. Denominationalism 

is a little better word for it, but not very much 
better. Until recently the principal attack upon denomi- 
nationalism has been economic. We have been stirred by 
the critical condition of communities suffering from the 
paradox of too many churches, yet without any adequate 
church. But now faster and faster a far graver crisis 
approaches. It is not so much the economic inadequacy 
of the sectarian church that now seems disastrous, as its 
spiritual insufficiency. 

Perhaps it is time for every man to testify of these 
One can at least speak for himself. So 
far then as I am concerned, I do not find any church satis- 
factory. Every one I know is partial. Each represents 
a one-sided type, not comprehensive, not catholic in the 
sense of spiritual inclusiveness. I should not set down 
this testimony if I did not know that many others are 
equally distressed in their desire for a true spiritual home. 
Many loyal members of the church are eagerly awaiting 
the day of a more complete and satisfying institution of 
religion. Many outsiders are wandering about, not cum- 
pelled to come in by the abundant life of any church, be- 
cause it is not. Until recently, I have thought that the 
most hopeful beginnings of an adequate religious society 
would be found in a church of liberal thought and con- 
servative worship. This may still be true. But, mean- 
while, I am wondering about the possibilities of including 
as many types of the religious life as possible. Could we 
assist the coming of church union by conceiving of a 
comprehensive unity, a catholic church? At least I am 
setting down some things to suggest the character of such 
an organization. 


things personally. 


THE CATHOLIC MIND 


It would be first of all a church of catholic mind. 

This is a most difficult proposal, but not impossible. The 
overwhelming and unanswerable reason for its possibility 
is that religion is not primarily a matter of the mind at 
all. Religion is an attitude of the heart, a disposition of 
the will, an inner and genuine setting of the affections 
upon things divine. It is not religion at all if the most 
important thing about it is some definition of the mind. 
Theoretically, all sects would agree with this. Practically, 
none of them agree with it. Episcopalians will in two 
breaths admit the true Christian devotion of Presby- 
terians, and immediately decline them Christian fellow- 
ship on purely intellectual grounds. Presbyterians wili 
then follow the same course with respect to Unitarians 
But such a course is quite precisely to put thinking in a 
higher place than the deeper loyalties of the inner spirit 
A church of catholic mind, including various mental 
points of view will be possible the moment we really be- 
lieve that merely mental points of view are secondary and 
not primary in religion. Even the varying views of sacra- 
ments and orders are intellectual matters. 












A church of catholic mind ought soon to be possible 
because no present sect has a monopoly of any special 
mindedness. There are so-called liberals and conserva- 
tives in all denominations. That is to say, the mainten- 
ance of any parish church as a member of a particular 
sect is not necessarily nowadays any guarantee of the 
character of its intellectual life: and on the other hand, 
a union of churches representing several denominations 
need not be prevented on strictly intellectual grounds, 
Catholic mindedness in the church means the giving and 
receiving of freedom of thought. If you want liberty you 
must give it. I am keenly aware of a flood of objections 
at this point. Many will say, Where are you going to 
stop in your tolerance of varied views? This question 
and the answers to it might be argued all day without con- 
clusion. Cavalierly, in order to be practical, I am assum- 
ing that we are talking about the main strains of Protest- 
ant Christianity and not about a parliament of religions. 
Briefly defined, this assumes the primacy of Christ in our 
religion. As a matter of actual practice, few Christian 
churches, however elaborate the formulas required of or- 
dained ministers, decline to receive as communicant mem- 
bers those professing a desire to lead the Christian life. 

Catholic mindedness in a church might in these days 
make the strongest appeal to the outsider. The serious 
outsider as I know him has changed somewhat lately. He 
used to be impatient of the average church because of its 
conservative theology, its backward intellectual life. Now- 
adays, if he goes to church, he wants religion and not 
intellectuality, but when he goes to the conservative 
church he often gets intellectuality and not religion, A 
very curious change in these affairs is coming about. A 
short while since the liberals were accused of making re- 
ligion merely mental. The tables are fast turning. The 


liberals have become spiritual, the conservatives are the 
ones still insisting upon intellectual terms in religion. The 


outsider will soon fully understand this. He is beginning 
to be impatient of any religion that is primarily intellec- 
tual. It is at least worth careful consideration, this mat- 
ter of the possibility of a more definite appeal to the out- 
sider by a community church that deliberately agrees to 
put intellectual things second or third and spiritual things 
first, and gives proof of this claim by the actual spectacle 
of a united Christian appeal on the part of people dif- 
fering, yet mutually tolerant as to their intellectual de- 
scriptions of Christianity. 


THE CATHOLIC WORK 


It will be a church of catholic work. 

This aspect will be more readily agreed to than the 
first, although there are vastly differing interpretations 
in the field of Christian ethics, as to war and peace, the 
social order, et cetera. None of these differences, however, 
are marked by denominational lines. None of them pre- 
vent denominational unions. A church of catholic work 
would seek to include in its fellowship “all sorts and 
conditions of men.” Read Sperry’s chapter on The Work 
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of the church in his book, “The Disciplines of Liberty,” 
concerning the sectarianism of labor and the possibilities 
of the Father’s House as the meeting place of his chil- 
dren separated as they do their several shares of the 
world’s work, 

The church of catholic work would symbolize this con- 
ception concretely and artistically in the physical church 
building. In place of the medieval shrines to the saints 
up and down the aisles of the church, why not construct 
chapels representing the different aspects of The World’s 
Work? These could be small spaces between the outer 
buttresses of the building, one or two for each of the main 
bays. I have not thought about this with sufficient care 
to have worked out the proper categories for the arrange- 
ment. But there might be chapels to represent—the par- 
ticular industries and workers of the local city, workers 
in agriculture, workers in other lands, whose produce we 
use, workers in scholarship, workers in other faiths—and 
such like. This would teach the fellowship of toil, the 
divinity of toil, the concern of religion for the daily human 
mterests of all people. It would be harder for any to 
forget his neighbor in such a church. It would teach the 
necessity of carrying the gospel into the daily life. It 
would constantly intimate that the long road of every 
man’s toil might be his road to God. 


THE CATHOLIC WORSHIP 


Such a church would be a church of catholic worship. 

This is the last stand of the sectaries. Admitting the 
possibilities of practical agreement in mental or moral 
matters, many church leaders continue to assert the tem- 
peramental differences of human nature as the permanent 
grounds of denominational divisions. Some, they say, 
enjoy only the warm, free, emotional type of worship, 
some a more refined exercise, others, only a ceremonial 
and ritualistic presentation. It is not true. The church 
of catholic worship is possible because we are all alike. 
We could have been bred to enjoy any other forms than 
those we are used to. Many have become aware that 
they enjoy all types, each for its proper occasion. The 
modern man will wish to find it possible to enjoy all types 
in his own church. The church of catholic worship is 
possible also, because the inner experience of worship is 
psychologically the same thing by whatever diverse forms 
it may be induced, or by whatever mental content it may 
be filled, or to whatever various ethics it may give issue. 
The early future will develop greatly enlarged attention 
to the analysis of this experience and to the improvement 
of technique in the exercises that foster the experience. 
The church of catholic worship will thus provide services 
nighly liturgical in character, services of free and infor- 
mal atmosphere, and many gradations between. It will 
appeal to the outsider as no presently constituted sec- 
tarian type can possibly do. It will be very easy for any- 
one to make numbers of objections to this conception of a 
catholic church, and to suggest larger numbers of ob- 
stacles to its realization. I do not know that I believe in 
it myself. I do know that we ought all of us to be setting 
up some kind of proposal over and over again for exami- 
nation and criticism. The time is at hand for reconstruc- 
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tion, not just negative criticism of the institutions of 
religion. This requires imagination. We shall doubtless 
imagine some foolish things together with some wise ones 
if we keep at it. But that we should be trying to imagine 
something far better than we have, there is no doubt 
whatever. 

The suggestions in these brief paragraphs are very 
similar to the proposals of community church advocates. 
I wish that some formula could be found for including 
Roman Catholics and Jews in a community church sug- 
gestion. I have some thoughts along these lines that are 
disturbing and some that seem hopeful, but they are not 
sufficiently clear to set forth at this time. Possibly this 


conception of a catholic church may at least throw some 
light on practical situations which could be moved in this 
direction even though they could not approach the goal. 


Dramatization In Religious 


Education 
By Elizabeth Miller Lobingier 


NE of the most interesting developments in the 
C) field of religious education during the last five 
years has been the tremendous increase in the use 
of the dramatic method. The church’s historic attitude 
of opposition to anything that savored of “the stage” has 
persisted very nearly until the present time. With the 
first serious break in this attitude, however, the tendency 
in the opposite direction has been almost revolutionary. 
This method has been employed by the church in many 
phases of its program. The literature of the rapidly 
growing chugeh vacation school movement now reveals 
an earnest effort on the part of the workers in this field 
to utilize this play method at a time of the year when the 
atmosphere is pervaded by the play idea. It is encour- 
aging to note that the stereotyped and formal way of 
teaching missionary facts is being replaced by this newer 
method, built on the principles of interest and expression. 
Simple missionary plays for children are being written in 
large numbers, and in many places these are being pro- 
duced as a method in missionary instruction, Occasion- 
ally the better method is being followed of guiding chil- 
dren in making their own plays with some missionary 
story as the basis. The visitor at young people’s summer 
camps is now finding dramatization an integral part of 
the program. The more forward looking churches are 
employing dramatization in their local programs as a reg- 
ular method in biblical instruction. Often teachers in 
the church school have the children dramatize the stories 
freely and spontaneously in their own class-rooms. In a 
number of churches in which an extended Sunday morn- 
ing session is in operation, dramatization is employed dur- 
ing the regular church service hour. The week-day pro- 
gram of many churches has also found a place for this 
method. That the need for more time for religious train- 
ing is being keenly felt is evidenced chiefly by the grow- 
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ing popularity of the movement toward week-day religious 
instruction. Developments in this direction are making it 
increasingly possible to include dramatization in the total 
program of religious education, whether this method be 
employed on Sunday or on a week-day. One need be 
only a casual reader of religious magazines to be im- 
pressed by the growing interest and effort in this field. 
During the last year or two a considerable number of 
beoks have been added to the literature on this subject, 
and many more books in the general field of religious edu- 
cation have given large place to the importance of the 
dramatic method. 


AIMS OF DRAMATIZATION 


Upon analyzing the methods through which dramatiza- 
tion is conducted, and the underlying aims, we find two 
distinct methods and two distinct aims. The one is a 
‘ormal method which necessarily is the outgrowth of the 
aim to entertain; the end in view is perfection of the play 
itself; the final result is the all-important aim. The other 
is the informal or educational method, which has for its 
primary aim the development of the participants. 

The formal method may be described as follows: a 
story which has already been put into dramatic form is 
given the children to “act.” The parts are assigned, and 
those children who show the greatest talent are given the 
most prominent parts by the leader. The children are 
‘hen asked to memorize their parts in exact form and 
order, and are trained to give them according to specific 
directions from the adult in charge. The final perform. 
ance of this play is the all-important end toward which 
Costuming and stage-setting 
the this 


each one has been working. 
are planned by the leader. In 
method the children are a means to an end, and their 
own training and development are usually sacrificed in 


use of formal 


the leader’s attempt to secure a highly finished product. 

In contrast to this we may examine the informal 
This type may well be called educational dra 
matics, because the chief underlying aim is the develop 
Here the entertainment or finai 


method. 


ment of the children. 
performance is of secondary importance to the children 
and to the leader. Through informal dramatics the chil- 
dren make their own plays, plan their own costumes and 
stage-settings, and the finished product is truly their own. 
The method may be somewhat as follows: A story is told 
or read to the children, and they are asked to select the 
big pictures or scenes. Volunteers from among the group 
then act out those scenes, giving their own free spon- 
tuneous interpretation to the characters, and using their 
own wording. There is much group discussion; those 
who are not taking part in a scene are acting as critics, 
and are ready to give suggestions in answer to such ques- 
tions from the leader as “What do you like best about it?” 
“How would you improve it?” Thus there is an attitude 
of constructive criticism on the part of the children. 
Every child has the chance to interpret many or all of 
the parts. The wording is constantly changing with each 
child’s interpretation, for there has been nothing written 
or set. Perhaps there are too many scenes to form a good 
irama. The leader then has the opportunity of discuss- 
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ing this point with the group, comparing some good 
dramas which they have seen or read, and together they 
give the play a better structure. When they have gone 
as far with the wording and acting as they can in this 
spontaneous way, they are then ready to suggest that the 
play be put into final form. Sometimes each child writes 
‘t out in his own form and the group decides upon the 
best. Sometimes the group makes a composite play out 
of all the suggestions and interpretations. The children 
iook up data for their costumes and as far as possible 
make their own. 

In this type of dramatics the costuming is always very 
simple; there is only enough to suggest or give atmos- 
phere. There is never any making of elaborate costumes 
hy adults. Simplicity of stage setting is also a necessity; 
only those things are used that can be constructed or easily 
obtained by the children. As much as possible is left to 
the imagination, for the absence of concrete properties i; 
never a disturbing factor to the child. The children look 
upon their meetings, not as formal rehearsals working 
toward a public exhibition, but as enjoyable experiences, 
complete in themselves. They find pleasure in reliving 
the story each time, and they seek to interpret it with in- 
creasing beauty and completeness. After the play has de- 
veloped to the point at which the children feel that it 
represents their best effort, they desire to let others enjoy 
The final performance has none of the elements 
of “showing off” on a stage. There is an absence of self- 
“onsciousness and a genuine desire to interpret the ex- 


it too. 


periences so that others may understand. 


STANDARDS OF ATTAIN MENT 


Two factors in this method promote development: (1) 
the actual process of dramatization, and (2) the subject- 
matter which is dramatized. The leader must ever keep 
before her the definite standards of attainment which she 
hopes to accomplish through these two influences. Her 
realized (1) when through the process of 
dramatization children learn to work harmoniously with 
the group; when they learn to appreciate the best efforts 
of others; when they lose their self-consciousness and 
speak before an audience with clearness, force, and good 
enunciation; and when they develop the ability to lose 
their own individuality in interpreting the lives of others; 
and (2) when through the subject matter dramatized the 
beauty, and strength, and greatness of the lives which 
they are interpreting in this intimate way truly leave their 
‘mpression. 

The development of the religious consciousness is one 
of the valuable results of the educational method when 
used with Bible stories or stories carrying a definite re- 
ligious message. Along with growth in character build- 
ing, mental training, and aesthetic appreciation comes 
this development of a religious feeling. It is indicated 
by the spirit of reverence which characterizes the children 
in their presentation of these stories. They re-interpret 
the forms of worship and the lives of a people who were 
essentially religious, and thus they strengthen their at- 
titudes of worship and develop a deeper religious feeling 
of their own. 


aim is 
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A Letter From the Devil 


Dictated to Orvis T. Anderson 


Tue Rev. Dr. Epwarp ScripNer AMES, 
The University of Chicago: 

EVEREND SIR: Your interesting letter addressed 
to me and delivered by The Christian Century under 
recent date has been read and re-read. Many times 

it has been my privilege to read newspaper reports of 
tirades made against my character and personality, some 
of which have been true, and much untrue. But this is 
the first personal letter which it has been my pleasure to 
receive from a clergyman. It may be interesting to you, 
Reverend Sir, to know that I am not unacquainted with 
homiletics and with the clergy. Somewhere, | believe, in 
your own Book it is said of me that “when the sons of 
God came to present themselves before Jehovah, Satan 
also came among them.” And this is literally true. Often 
| have been to church, and sometimes I have occupied the 
pulpit, indeed, I profess some skill in homiletics. 1 recall 
with no little pleasure that during the world war I preached 
This I did particularly well in 
More than 


many sermons of hate. 
Germany, but I also did it in other countries. 
once I replaced Jesus’ gospel of love with my gospel of 
hate. Christians of the different warring countries, ostens- 
ibly brothers, I turned into foes through my messages in 
the pulpit. 

And both before the war and 
used the Christian pulpit for my propaganda. | 
used it against labor when this would best serve my pur- 
pose—and it always serves my purpose in a capitalistic 
church. I have used the pulpit against the rights of capital 
when this would best serve my purpose, as it usually does 
in a laboring man’s church. And I always find some 
clergyman who is willing to be my mouth-piece in political 


since, I have 


have 


campaigns and champion the cause of my machine-politics. 
Only recently in a gubernatorial campaign I had two very 
prominent clergymen, one a bishop, who defended my 
machine. And I have a few bishops still who are with me 
against the eighteenth amendment, also a goodly number 
of preachers with me against the nineteenth amendment. 
Understand, however, that I do not claim to have the rank 
and file of the ministry on my side, liar though I am re- 
puted to be. You were frank with me, and | will be 
equally so with you. 

It may be interesting to you to know that | not only 
inspire the messages of some ministers, but that my interest 
and work with the clergy consists also in making many of 
them appear ridiculous. Wherever I can do so, I succeed 
in cheapening the gospel of Jesus Christ which of course 
is always to my advantage to do. Recently I prompted a 
minister in an eastern city to make himself ridiculous by 
baptizing a dog. In another city I converted a minister of 
the gospel into a “marrying parson” and you know this 
became the basis of an ecclesiastical trial. In a western 
tity during the war I was incarnated as “pro-Germanism” 
ina minister of one of the churches and thus made him an 
object of contempt in the community. 


One of my old “stunts” is that of inspiring ministers to 
put first things of secondary importance. If I can get a 
minister to place more emphasis upon purely dogmatic 
and ecclesiastical questions than upon the fundamental 
ethical and practical aspects of the gospel, I am accom- 
plishing my purpose. Just now I am having a lot of fun 
at the misguided zeal of anti-evolutionists. I have sense 
enough, of course, to know the facts about the theory of 
evolution, and no one knows any better than I that Chris- 
tianity and evolution are not antagonistic. (Of course, I 
am speaking confidentially to you, Dr. Ames). But when 
I can induce a large number of the clergy, as I am doing, 
to fight evolution rather than preach the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, I am accomplishing the high purpose of my being. 
And you will note, if you read the secular and the religious 
press of the country, and if you have been present at one 
of the state legislatures, that I have no great difficulty in 
getting ministers in many places to further my ends. They 
don’t know that I am doing it, and it is a part of my strat- 
egy, of course, to keep them in ignorance of the fact. 

The preachers who really keep me on the anxious seat 
are the men who fight me with science as well as with the 
gospel. I am gaining many potential followers when | 
succeed in turning away from the church the educated 
youth of the world—and the more preachers I have in the 
pulpits preaching against evolution, the more of the rising 
Men like 
yourself who see the harmony between Christianity and 


generation [ will turn away from the church. 


science keep me awake o’ nights, but the ignorant, the 
single-track men in the pulpit lend themselves easily to 
my use. If I may dare to be so frank with you (confiden- 
tially, of course), I may say that I hate higher criticism be- 
cause it makes the Bible more intelligible. You will recall 
a passage somewhere in the Bible, Doctor, where God says, 
We in 


Ignorance is the destruction 


“My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.” 
hell know how true that is. 
of any people, hence it is a part of my business in the world 
to keep people ignorant. So far, I have succeeded pretty 
I have some fear, however, for the future, for with 
the great impetus to education and the increasing number 
of educated men in the ministry, I am in greater danger 
of losing my hold upon the world than at any previous 
(This is very confidential. ) 

Yet I still have one powerful exponent in America, a 
meek man in many ways and one who has dealt many 
death-blows at me on other issues. You probably have 
heard of him. He has been the candidate of his party 
several times for the presidency of the United States. 


well. 


time in my experience with it. 


Perhaps it is unfair in me to hold him up to ridicule, since 
he is serving me so well on the present issue under the 
guise of a defender of the faith against evolution. But he 
has dealt me so many staggering blows in his attacks on the 
organized liquor traffic that I cannot resist the temptation 
to give him away in his present game. I often have to 
laugh in my sleeve at the way I am able to use even my 
enemies. The attacks of this gentleman are doing more 
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for me at present than he was ever able to do against me in 
his opposition to the liquor traffic. 

You will pardon me, Doctor, for becoming confidential 
with you. I feel assured that I can write to you in a per- 
fectly frank manner, and to indulge in frankness is to me 
Just now I am having a lot 
of fun here in the infernal region. I have deputized a 
whole host of spirits from this region to work havoc in 
your world in the name of religion. I learned long ago 
that when I could not get some men otherwise, I could 
We held a conference here in 


like taking a moral vacation. 


get them on their religion. 
hell and it was decided to use this strategy on earth within 
several different denominations, carefully selected of course. 
For a long time our tactics have consisted in stirring up 
denominational bigotry and sectarian rivalry, but in recent 
years that method has grown less and less successful, due 
to the growing consciousness of unity among the churches. 
So it was decided that our new strategy must consist in 
the denominations themselves, and we 


divisions within 


concocted Fundamentalism. Our task was then to find 
representatives on earth, and these we had little difficulty 
in securing. 

Perhaps it is a little early to forecast the ultimate out- 
come, but suffice it to say that we are succeeding even 
better than we anticipated. Already we have certain great 
denominations all but rent in twain, and the beauty of it 
is that we not only divide them, but that we make the 
factions which we create the bitterest of enemies to each 
other. We take entirely away the spirit of Christ from the 
opposing factions in many instances, and we always suc- 
ceed in decreasing missionary and evangelistic effort. If 
I can keep my imps at their task long enough, I shall 
probably split every denomination in Christendom on this 
question of the content of creeds. Even denominations 
which have long boasted of having no creed have now 
within them strong factions demanding the most dogmatic 
creeds. (Confidentially, Doctor, it has always seemed 
passing strange to me that with Christ’s gospel before 
them, beautiful and simple and sublime as even I admit 
it is, Christians should fight over mere matters of interpre- 
tation. I have often wondered why so few Christians are 


“What doth 


Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, and to love kind- 


willing to accept the prophet’s message: 


ness, and to walk humbly with thy God?” But, of course, 
this is none of my business. It is all to my advantage that 
they reject and repudiate the teachings of the prophets 
and of Jesus. ) 

If I may again be confidential, Doctor, I will frankly 
admit to you that there is nothing in which I more delight 
than in heresy trials. I am always the winner in these 
trials. Indeed, I win more than I should if the progressives 
were permitted to go on unmolested preaching doctrines 
considered heretical by the orthodox brethren (I may with 
good propriety call them brethren). 

I recall, Doctor, an incident which occurred in your 
own state and less than fifty miles from your city about 
seven years ago, which I shall elaborate because it is typical 
A little rural church in a rural com- 
munity had been struggling for many years for existence. 
Most of its membership had moved from the community 


of my activities. 
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and people of other denominations had moved in. The 
church, in order to meet the religious needs of the com- 
munity, decided to receive members from other denomina- 
tions without requiring them to be baptized again. Within 
a few months the little church had doubled its membership 
and quadrupled its congregation. The whole community 
felt the benevolent effect of the change in church policy, 
I began to lose ground and at once set about to gain ground 
In the fall when the 
“sons of God” assembled in their annual district association 
I went up with them. 

Through a denominational watch-dog, as my chief rep- 
resentative, I preferred charges against that church, its 
pastor and delegates, for having “seriously departed from 
the faith.” A council, which I inspired, was convened and 
the pastor and his delegates were cited to appear and sub- 
mit themselves to what was intended as a humiliating ex- 
perience. They were reprimanded, and threatened. The 
pastor was reminded by the superintendent of that de- 
nomination in the state that he would advertise him in the 
denominational papers and make it impossible for him to 
secure another pastorate, while the church he now served 
would be kicked out of fellowship with the association. All 
this was done the following morning, and the church was 
given little opportunity to set forth the reasons making 
necessary a more liberal policy in receiving rhembers. 

Of course, I was the gleeful father of this plot form- 
ulated by the denominational leaders. I wanted to dis- 
courage the little church by coercing it into conformity and 
thus weaken it in that community where no other church 
served the religious life of old and young in many homes, 
Though I failed in my general scheme, I did make an 
august body of denominational leaders look ridiculous, for 


elsewhere, as is ever my custom. 


I showed them up as being more interested in ecclesiasti- 
cism than in the gospel of Jesus. This I like to do wher- 
ever possible. 

[ may further admit, Doctor, that what I dread more 
than anything else in the next half century is the movement 
now on in rural and village churches to unite and become 
community churches. So long as I am able to keep seven 
or even two or three weak, struggling churches where only 
one ought to exist, I have every advantage. What I dread 
more than anything else is the tendency already expressing 
itself toward union of the Christian forces in the smaller 
communities. But I shall see to it that the change is not 
made without much difficulty. Wherever I can stir up de- 
nominational bigotry and sectarian divisiveness, I shall be 
on the job. And I can foresee that my task in the coming 
years is a big one. 

Doctor, there are many other things which I should like 
to write you, confidentially, of course. I confess that I 
winced a little under your frank condemnation of me in 
your letter, but I pledge you the Devil’s word of honor 
that I have stuck to the truth in this letter, nevertheless. 
And should we have occasion to express ourselves frankly 
in further correspondence, there are other interesting things 
which I may have to say to you. In the meantime, believe 
me to be the sworn enemy of human progress and of the 
Christian religion, but honest with you. 


(Signed) THe Devi. 
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These Days of Spooks 


By Ellis B. Barnes 


these post-war days will have to be an authority on 

the psychology of war. The war seems to have un- 
settled the mind of the civilized world. At any rate there 
is no other adequate cause at hand by which to account for 
the epidemics of mental instability which have been sweep- 
ing through our churches ever since the war days. In ail 
sections of the country ghosts have been seen—real, dia- 
bolical spooks—and scientists have felt it their duty to lay 
these disturbers of the peace, though only with partial 
success. The presence of the ghost means the absence of 
reason, and those who have the “vision” are but a solitary 
leap ahead of insanity. When a spook gets on the wing, 
takes to the high road, so to speak, it is not easy to get 
him back to normal conditions as long as he remains in so 
many minds’ eyes. 

So recently have we renounced familiarity with his 
ghostship in our march toward civilization, that the sug- 
gestion of a spook sets our flesh a-creep. The ghost always 
comes when he is least expected, when no place has been 
made for him on the progiam. When he comes in the door 
the company goes out the window. He persists in staying 
when all good ghosts should be in bed. Here in the highly 
civilized commonwealth of Ohio a man in his sober senses, 
or alleged to be, saw an old grey-haired woman riding on 
the back of a cow, and furiously riding at that, evidently 
en route toward the moon which it was supposed she in- 
tended to jump over, if she ran true to form. The story, 
of course, is true to tradition, for spooks are at their best 
when riding a beast or a broom-stick, and they must always 
be feminine wrecks of humanity. 


Te man who writes the history of the churches in 


It seems that whatever 
charms beautiful young women may have for the suscept- 
ible of their own species, they have no power over the 
beasts of the field who are monopolized by the witch of 
tradition. In mid-summer we may expect many stories 
of sea serpents visiting our shores, for it is possible that 
the frenzied eye will descry the monsters when the eye of 
sense sees nothing. Possibly, too, they may wish to hear 
Mr. Bryan preach, as fishes thronged the shores to hear St. 
Anthony in the long ago. If he preached to little fishes 
why shouldn’t the commoner preach to whales and other 
deep sea leviathans? It seems as if the Middle Ages are 
paying us a visit and finding us about as easy to exploit as 
were they in the days when witches and panics belonged to 
the natural order. Fill any people with fear and spooks 
of many varieties are inevitable. 


SPOOKS AND RELIGION 


But if the eyes of the populace are filled with uncanny 
sights, a multitude of spooks are filling the thoughts of 
ministers, theologians, and church people generally. Fear 
‘its in a thousand pulpits, sheds its gloom over the pages 
of the Bible, and brews panics in the minds of the un- 

The disjointed times, the activities of men who 
know how to turn the fears of the unsophisticated to their 
own advantage, the theological unrest of any transition 
period, the influence of the fanatic and the rabble-rouser, 


all unite to weld the emotion of fear into a terrible weapon 
of destruction. The scientist is charged with destroying 
faith in thé Bible, the universities are filled with atheism, 
learning is a corruption of youth, so runs the mournful 
tale. Old theological wars are being revived, the dead 
bones of ancient controversies are being imported from 
England, legislatures in different states are passing on 
problems of which their knowledge is very meagre—these 
are some of the variations of the wild emotional raids 
which the churches are suffering. No man is “sound” un- 
less he belongs, not to our denomination, but to our clique. 
Suspicion is everywhere, and every man capable of think- 
ing must establish his orthodoxy or be haled before the 
tribunal of self-constituted infallibles. The way of the 
Lord is no longer simple for the way-faring man, but more 
complex than it has been since the days of the Protestant 
Reformation. Fundamentals, as binding as a creed, are 
submitted for acceptance, on the pain of being driven out 
of the church on earth, and in heaven, if the malignity of 
men may be allowed to extend that far. 


DEEPENING GLOOM 


In some denominations, the great books of the Bible are 
Daniel and Revelation, once minor in the thought of the 
church, now foremost in the estimation of thousands. Not 
to understand their teachings is to be taken by surprise in 
the day of the Lord. Every tent pin in the Old Testament 
has its meaning now. Once solitary and innocent in its 
desert isolation it is likely to rise out of the unknown some 
fine morning at breakfast and strike the head of the house 
on the shin. A headline in the daily press telling of some 
tragedy in the east—like the massacre of a thousand 
Armenians in cold blood—is hailed with delight, because 
it adds one more shadow to the deepening gloom which 
foretells the night unlighted by a single star, the swift and 
certain doom of a world alienated from God beyond hope 
of recovery. That Jesus died to save the world is all but 
forgotten. Unfulfilled prophecy, whose fulfillment many 
try to hasten by all sorts of exigetical hocus-pocus, is 
throwing its wonders at our feet. Gloomy Gus and his 
gallant gloomsters are having a high old time drying each 
other’s tears, and enjoying the raucous music of each other’s 
sighs. A tear in these dismal circles is better than a thou- 
sand smiles. The saints are standing on tiptoe and their 
hair is standing on end. 
upon the churches. 


A mad moon has rained illness 
Fear dominates thousands. It is the 
day of goose-flesh and tightly-buckled faces, a sad time in 
Zion. Those who assume to be the guardians of the ark 
can see nothing in this world but disaster. Every un- 
healthy mind could be cured by a walk in the fields and free 
communion with the sun these glorious days of June, for 
nature and her sunshine are antidotes for the poison of 
fear. But our obsessions are too dear to be sacrificed, so 
we hold them even if a thousand suns should shine upon 
us. Let the psychologist solve the puzzle of our years and 
credulities if he can. 

It is reported that over one hundred thousand people in 
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England and this country have gone insane through dabb- 
ling with spiritualism, a doctrine pushed into the spot-light 
by such eminent men as Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir A. 
Conan Doyle. Undoubtedly, the tragedies of the war have 
had their effect upon these two men as upon thousands 
of others who have lost their loved ones, from whom a word 
out of the darkness would be worth more than all the 
treasures of human tongues. Their fear that the dead may 
lose their conscious identity and go back forever to the 
dreamless sleep, makes them susceptible to every accent of 
We need not be told that in times of grief the 
strongest mind tends to become unstable, and is a fertile 
field for the unscrupulous and the fraudulent who turn 
Fraud hiding in the shadow of great 


wope. 


fear to revenue. 
names only serves to make more evident than ever the re- 
sponsibility that attaches to the men who bear them. That 
eminent men should be caught in the prevailing panic only 
measures the difficulty we all face in finding a way of 
escape. Those of us are fortunate who can save our craft 
in such a storm. 

A sect of people with a sort of hair-trigger mentality is 
going up and down the land telling us that “Millions now 
living will never die,” making thus an appeal to the fear 
of death in the hope of reviving hope. Now unless there 
is some kind of a catch in the proposition or a juggling 
with words, nothing could be more calamitous than the as- 
surance of continued existence in this world. When people 
get old and decrepit, living far beyond their allotted years, 
racked with pains and weakness, mere shells of human 
beings, could anything be less welcome than such as- 
life with its miseries 


surance? What value is there in 


multiplied and prolonged? Yet men supposed to be in full 
possession of their senses are feeding the credulous hopes 
What is it all but an 


appeal to the fears of men, the fear of death, and the 


of the masses on such absurdities. 
promise of no death? The worst of it is that men of good 
sense in every other field of life believe it, and set their 
upon the 
Nothwithstanding the confidence 
of thousands who have taken this deliverance at its face 


houses in order for an indefinite continuance 


surface of our globe. 


value, the undertakers seem to be as busy as they were in 
the days before this Ponce de Leon discovery was made. 


GHOSTS IN THE DENOMINATIONS 


Nearly all the denominations are feeling the effect of the 
The Methodists 
First, because of 
their indifference to some of the fine points of doctrine of 


frenzy, though some more than others. 


seem to have escaped for two reasons: 


which other denominations have made a great deal, thanks 
to good John Wesley, even if he did believe in spooks. 
Doctrinal churches live in a land of high tensions, a kind 
of Pompeii where one can never tell what is going to hap- 
pen. Any simpleton may spill the beans any day, and that 
very thing has been done within recent years at the price 
of disaster. And secondly, the Methodists have kept the 
secretaries at the front, if I judge them correctly, and the 
theologians at the rear. In other words, the officials have 
had their foot on the theological soft pedal, while great 
emphasis, almost over-emphasis it seems to me, has been 


laid on giving of money and building up the denomination. 
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No matter, the Methodists appear to have no doctrinal 
storm brewing that will compare with some other tornadoes 
which are slated to arrive tomorrow morning soon after 
sun up. If the Methodists have any near-panic these days 
it is that the churches won’t come across. 

Sut the two great immersionist bodies, the Baptists and 
Disciples, what have they done that the skies should rain 
such tempests upon them? Both bodies are torn with 
fierce controversies, both have come to a crisis in their his- 
tory, both are the victims of fanaticism; both are reverting 
to the battle grounds of other days. Both need tolerance 
and wisdom to regain their normal status, and both need 
to exercise the grace of forgetting much of their recent 
unpleasantness. Both should get together and find some 
way of reconciling denominational differences, for any 
honest man will say that the main reason for their con- 
tinued separation is nothing more than ancient prejudice 
The prevailing fear is in their blood. The spook is in the 
To their approaching national conventions 
it behooves their leaders to carry a large supply of shock- 
absorbers. 


family closet. 


Of course, the troubles that foreshadow may 
not arrive, seeing that both denominations have flexible 
leaders like a certain well known professor of whom it is 
said that he thinks for himself during the year and for the 
denomination at the convention season. At any rate, fear 
has obsessed so many that humiliating measures of com- 
promise are being advised in order to save the body from 
the raids of the unreasonable. But, if the conventions of 
both peoples run true to form the troubles will not arrive, 
the calamity will not fall, the threatened “split” will be 
averted. There is always a sufficient amount of ecclesi- 
astical diplomacy to postpone the inevitable for one more 
vear. But the spook will be on hand to do more harm 
than all the scientists, scholars, and universities combined, 
even if half the charges against them be true. 
hunt is the urgent duty of the hour. 


A spook 
Fear is a paralyzer of 
the mind and of every worthy enterprise. 
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Workingmen and Newspapers 
By Charles Stelzle 


EW labor jieaders can comfortably finish an address 

on what working men are facing without taking a 

fling at the “capitalistic press” and workingmen in 
general have a notion that the newspapers rarely give them 
a square deal. The power and influence of the press is 
freely acknowledged by the workers, but they are sincerely 
convinced that this power is used against them, particularly 
during an industrial crisis in which they have large issues 
at stake. 

It must be perfectly obvious that a newspaper is com 
pelled to print che news in which its readers are interested, 
and it would not require an extensive investigation to dem- 
onstrate that the public is far more concerned about sports 
and politics, for example, than it is about the labor ques- 
tion. Indeed, there are comparatively few people in this 
country who are seriously interested in labor discussions 
even among workingmen themselves. The American public 
does not care for adequate discussions on industrialism. 
It does not patronize meetings in which labor matters ar: 
discussed, unless a sensational subject or speaker is adver- 
tised, or unless a particularly aggravating labor situaticn 
has developed. 


NEWSPAPER FAIRNESS 


lt is almost impossible to secure even a large attendance 
cf workingmen at labor meetings which are held for the 
presentation of those questions in which one would think 
they would be most vitally interested. Labor union meet- 
ings themselves are notoriously poorly attended and every- 
body knows that labor unions specialize upon the labor 
question. It 1s a fact that the average labor union meeting 
is attended by about one-tenth of its normal membership ; 
unless as happens in some cases the members are fined for 
not attending the meetings 
ingmen are often made possible only because of the fear 
of the fine for non-attendance. 
ball, for example, you can’t keep the crowds away, no 
matter how much you may tax them—and the tax is cheer- 
fully, almost hilariously paid. 

It would not be fair, under these circumstances, to ask 
the newspaper to give the same attention to labor matters 
that it gives to other more popular subjects, and yet, in 
the larger cities, most of the leading papers cover trade 
union and other labor meetings fairly well and with com- 
petent reporters. These reporters are not usually experts 
cn the labor question, nor are they grounded in the funda- 
mentals of economics or sociology. Their interest is in 
the purely human news features of the labor situation 


mass meetings of union work- 


Now in the case of base- 


which they are covering, as is true for the most part of 
every other department of the average daily newspaper. 
The average reporter picks up the facts regarding a strike 
as carefully as he does those that have to do with any other 
news story. 

For several years I wrote for an out-of-town newspaper 
a daily interpretation of news events from the sociological 
standpoint, using the New York newspapers as the basis 
ef the news. During these years I was familiar with what 


was going on in the industrial field and | found that even 
the most conservative New York newspapers gave ade- 
quate space to the news of the labor field, and presented 
the side of labor as fairly as seemed justified. Several of 
these New York papers were opposed to the position of 
organized labor, although this seemed to make no differ- 
ence whatever so far as their news columns were con- 
cerned. 


It is scarcely fair, however, to condemn a newspaper 


simply because it may occasionally differ or disagree with 
labor in a particular controversy. The fact is, many strikes 
are ill-advised—‘ndeed, some of the most important strikes 
in this country have been called by local unions against 
the judgment of international officers of their own organi- 
zations. It iy not surprising, therefore, that it frequently 
happens that newspapers take the side of employers, and 
editors may have been perfectly sincere in advising the 
strikers to go back to work. They were doing, mostly, 
what their own best leaders were telling them to do. Dur- 
ing half a dozer years I arbitrated a number of labor con- 
troversies in a certain industry in New York City. In 
perhaps two-thirds of these arbitration cases the decision 
rendered was 2gainst the trade unions, in spite of the fact 
that I am myself a trade unionist, because they were obvi- 
ously wrong. 

It is contenled that European papers give much more 
attention to industrial and sociological affairs than do 
American newspapers. This is undoubtedly true, but it 
must be attributed to the fact that the interest in such 
questions is much greater in Europe than it is in this 
country. Not only is the rank and file of the workers 
better informed regarding fundamental social questions, 
but the labor leaders, many of whom are in parliament, are 
often authorities on certain social and industrial problems, 
many of them having specialized on these subjects. 


\MERICAN AND BRITISH LABOR 


Without going into details it may be said that the situa- 
tion in this country in this regard is quite different, for, 
excepting in the most elementary things in the world of 
labor, the average American labor leader has a very limited 
knowledge of broader social problems. This may be ac- 
counted for, in part, by the fact that in England, and in 
some other European countries, workingmen still attend 
debating societies and take part in discussions on industrial 
problems. In England, it is possible to establish a Labor 
Party, for example, which actually elects its candidates to 
parliament, and to other local offices. In America this is 
conspicuously :mpossible for in this country the working- 
man is just an average citizen—he thinks much as other 
men think about most questions and he does not become at 
all excited about great, national industrial issues. There 
is very little real class spirit in America, and labor men 
rarely elect tneir political candidates. 

Statistics showing memberships in trade unions, in vari- 
ous countries, are also a fair test of the interest of the 


workingmen in the labor question. Here are some figures 
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which give at least an appropriate percentage of trade 
union members as compared with the total population in 
several leading countries: Germany 15 per cent, Great 
Britain 12 per cent, Australia 11 per cent, Denmark 11 per 
cent, United States 5 per cent. The labor papers of this 
country are undoubtedly read very extensively by working- 
men, but were it not for the fact that these newspapers 
are subsidized by international and local unions they would 
have practically no circulation. Workingmen would not 
read labor papers if they had to pay for them—they do 
actually pay for them, but this payment is included in their 
dues, and they have no choice as to whether they will sub- 
scribe for a labor paper or not. The union compels them 
to do so. This of course is not true of the Socialists, but 
we are not discussing this aspect of the industrial situation. 


ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT 

And yet, in spite of all that may be said in favor of the 
daily newspapers, so far as the treatment of the labor ques- 
tion is concerned, there is undoubtedly room for improve- 
ment. The failure of the newspaper is not so much in its 
news columns as in its editorial columns. With the rapid 
devolopment of the industrial situation and particularly the 
radicalism in this country—from whatever 
the American newspapers should be 


growth of 
cause—many of 
shaken loose from their self-contained or flippant manner 
of dealing with serious labor situations. The American 
newspaper must learn that radicalism will never be de- 
stroyed by being laughed out, nor bluffed out, nor by being 
It must be considered with all fairness to its 
Often the treatment of the labor question, 
trom the editorial standpoint, is altogether too academic, 
It is done too obviously from the 


cussed out. 
exponents. 


when it is not flippant. 
viewpoint of the college class room where balances may 
be nicely adjusted, but in which the actual contact of work- 
ingmen with their employers is not humanly considered. 
The arguments have too little of the grime, and the sweat, 
and the blood of the shop and the field and the forum. 
American newspapers, in this respect, are not cowardly. 
They are frequently weak and ineffective because they are 
too commonplace in their attitude. They say the obvious 
But 


they are not peculiar in this—the church is in much the 


thing. They are neither original nor statesmanlike. 


There is just as great a lack of spirit of 
the prophets in one institution as in the other, although 


same situation. 


the newspaper usually prides itself that it is much more 
virile in its discussion than is the church. 

The general disposition on the part of both the church 
and the newspaper is to travel in the beaten track. It will 
probably take a long time for any considerable group of 
editors or preachers to leave the main road and follow the 
blazed trail. But great human movements which give ex- 
pression to the hopes and aspirations of the workers will 
never make much progress until such leadership has been 
furnished by both the press and the pulpit. These two 
forces may have more to do with the adjustment of the 
labor problem than all others combined. Conferences and 
conventions of employers are still too thoroughly dom- 
inated by men who are reactionary in spirit. And labor is 
altogether too biased to do justice to the rest of us. 
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The Lion in His Den 
By Lynn Harold Hough 


HE Lion had been having a period when there was 
T an uprush of unusual vitality from some hidden 

reservoir of his organism. Even his physician had 
been surprised at the hours which he had been able to 
spend in consecutive reading, and his pencil had moved 
with something like the old time industry over the page. 
The next month one of his trenchant individual articles 
delighted the readers of a certain contemporary Review. 
Just as this period of energy began to wane he got into 
two books by that preacher of passionate insight, Dr. 
John A. Hutton, First he read the lectures on preaching: 
“That The Ministry Be Not Blamed.” Then he read 
those throbbing and penetrating essays: “Discerning the 
Times.” I was walking about in his capacious den picking 
a book from a shelf here and there and amusing myself 
half indolently when the voice of my friend called me: 

“Come and talk to me about Scottish preachers.” 

“Which shall it be?” I called merrily as I turned to- 
ward him. “Shall it be Whyte who stood shuddering on 
the very abyss of the darkness and made things authentic 
in which the modern world thought it had ceased to be- 
lieve? Shall it be Matheson whose secrets of beautiful 
and musical English fairly make you shed tears until 
you forget his English in the spiritual beauty of his mes- 
sage? Shall it be 

“Let it be John A. Hutton,” interrupted the Lion. 

“The Scottish minister who went to Russia to find his 
conscience,” I threw in. 

The Lion smiled at that. 

“He does know rather more about Russian literature 
than most people,” he admitted. “And no doubt that has 
very much deepened his message. Why is it that those 
Russians can so amazingly pierce your soul?—Any way 
he is a real preacher. He restores my faith in the minis- 
try. And when he talks to young men he has a skill and 
an insight beyond praise. I hope you will recommend 
‘That the Ministry Be Not Blamed’ to no end of your 
ministerial friends. . . . I was most interested in “Dis- 
cerning the Times.” There are plenty of people who are 
optimists because they have refused to look squarely at 
what is happening in the world. There are plenty of 
people who are pessimists because they have looked right 
into the face of life and have been frightened out of their 
wits. Hutton has looked. He has seen all that there is to 
see. But he has not gotten into a panic. He has not lost 
hope. He still believes. And he still has a song on his 
lips. He has wedded honesty and faith. And believe me 
that is a rare wedlock. 

The Lion had moved so rapidly that there had been no 
place for a word from me. Now he paused and I worked 
my way into the little crevice of silence. 

“There is an extraordinary ripeness about many of these 
English and Scottish preachers,” I ventured. 

“They read and think and brood while we buy ice cream 
freezers,” threw out the Lion. 

“Oh come now,” I replied, “you don’t mean to say that 
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you think all the varied activities of a modern church are 
a mistake.” 

“Not a mistake exactly,” said my friend. “ “These 
things ye ought to have done and not to have left the others 
undone’. But I do mean that no matter how busy and 
brilliant a piece of organized activity is represented by his 
church a minister must find time to think and read and 
then to think and read again. This kind of spirit cometh 
not in but by brooding and patient meditation.” 

“That’s a fascinating council of perfection,” I countered. 
“But if you had to do it—” 

“If I had to do it, I’d do it,” declared the Lion with 
flashing eyes. 

I remembered all his fight with pain and the wonderful 
life he had lived as a student in spite of it. 

“Yes,” I admitted, “I believe you would.” 

“And a good start for our thin and efficient young men 
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will be to read Dr. Hutton,” declared the Lion. “And 
then to reread his books. You only taste a real book when 
you read it. It is when you reread it and dream over it 
that it actually tells you its secret. The next best thing to 
having a ripe mind is to follow in the trail of a ripe mind. 
You can do that with Dr. Hutton. The mastetpieces of 
the ages keep peering at you from between his phrases. 
But they are always made his own. His feet are always in 
the clover produced by other minds. But he makes his 
own paths. And he believes with simplicity and passion 
in the things which will really reconstruct a man and 
remake society. If you discern the times with him you 
will do a bit better than that. You will begin to discern 
eternity.” 

I walked away with one phrase ringing in my ears. 
“Discerning eternity.” That would surely, be a good way 
to begin to make the most of time.” 


A COMMUNICATION 


Mr. Bryan’s Responsibility 


Mr. Bryan to point out the responsibility he assumes 

in speaking at the Fundamentalist Conference in Indi- 
anapolis June 13. That conference, as all the world knows, 
is composed of men who, for doctrinal reasons, seek to 
effect certain radical changes in the administration of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. It is and has been for 
several years a counter-convention, and whoever is at 
fault, this division has seriously affected our whole mis- 
sionary and educational program. I am friendly to Mr. 
Bryan, not because of his political or theological views, 


| HAVE waited several weeks for some other friend of 


but because of his upright character, his interest in all the 


Christian movements in my recollection, and because, un- 


like the vast majority, I believe his influence for good 
upon American politics is much more considerable than 
this generation is willing to admit. It is because of a 
very considerable admiration for Mr. Bryan that I deeply 
regret the position in which he will find himself when he 
appears at the conference mentioned above. I admire any 
man who dares to utter his convictions, despite all costs. 
Mr. Bryan might have been president had he been willing 
to accept “expert” advice and concealed some of his con- 
victions. I honor him for that. In accepting this invita- 
tion, however, there is a responsibility which I fear the 
friends of Mr. Bryan have not clearly pointed out to him. 
That responsibility, in short, is this: Mr. Bryan by his 
presence at the Fundamentalist Conference this month will 
be taking sides as an outsider in a serious family quarrel, 
and he will be lending his immense prestige to the disrup- 
tion of a great fraternal body of Christians. The Funda- 
mentalist Conference is not merely an open forum; it was 
created by and is managed by the revolutionary group in 
the Northern Baptist Convention. By revolutionary I 
mean nothing offensive. evolutionists are those who 
seek to overturn the party in power, and revolution, as 
Americans well know, is often justified. 

The avowed policy of fundamentalism is, this year, to 


place the conservative element in control of the denomina- 
tion. Dr. J. C. Massee of Boston has been for months 
sending periodical letters to pastors and laymen urging 
them “To keep up the fight all along the line,” and to send 
delegates instructed to vote out all progressives and to 
vote in all conservatives. Dr. W. B. Riley of Minneap- 
olis, co-equal with Dr. Massee as fundamentalist leader, 
is quite outspoken in a recent article. declaring that con- 
servatism cannot compromise with the “infidels” 
quite frankly regards some of the present leaders. 

This makes the situation critical, and unless our people, 
who are go per cent conservative, distinguish between the 
movement for conserving the fundamental truths of the 
gospel, and the political methods of the fundamentalist 
leaders, division seems almost certain. 
believe our sober substantial 


as he 


Personally, I don’t 
conservative brethren 
have sympathized with the fundamentalist movement be- 
cause of its affirmation of the old truths, will be stam- 
peded. 

It is perfectly clear that there is but one issue to be 


who 


decided at Indianapolis, “Shall the government be sus- 


tained or shall the opposition take the reins? 
as a distinguished Presbyterian, by his presence at Indian- 


Mr. Bryan, 


In view 
of this delicate situation, I am asking Mr. Bryan if this 


apolis, will be taking sides with the opposition. 


is a fraternal thing to do. 
things. First, I believe Mr. Bryan’s address will strengtK- 
en the progressive party, and second, I feel sure that the 
Northern Baptist Convention would welcome him most 


Let me hasten to say two 


cordially, for this is still a unified and a deliberative body. 
Divergence and discussion are the natural atmosphere of 
Baptists, and if I were Mr. Bryan, the only body I should 
consent to address is the Northern Baptist Convention if 
they saw fit to invite me. If Mr. Bryan were my friend 
and asked my judgment I should say: “Northern Bap- 
tists have been in a fearful struggle for three years. Our 
work at home and abroad must be cut at least 50 per cert 
this next year. Missionaries and college pastors must be 
withheld or withdrawn. The fundamentalist discussion 
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has cost us fifty millions of money for the cause of Christ. 
I don’t believe I should care to have on my soul the mem- 
ory of having contributed to the schism. Let Baptists 
fight it out.” 

And then I might or might not care to say to Mr. Bryan 
that he and many others by their bitter attacks on science 
have created in the minds of thousands of teachers and 


“In Days 


R. WALTER RATHENAU is Foreign Minister of the 
D new German Republic. He was anti-militaristic before 
the war and is now leader of the Democratic party. 
This party stands between the Social Democrats who are op- 
Party which 
other 


socialists and the so-called People’s 


desires a monarchy alter th 


portunist 
model of England's In 
words his party S the one most Americans would belong to 
if their citizenship were transferred to Germany. 

Dr. Rathenau is hity-five years of age He inherited a 
fortune, took his doctorate in the physical sciences under the 
Helmholtz, made some notable discoveries in electrical 
became director in as many 
Morgan increased his fortune—then became 
that material material or- 
of mankind and the Prussian organization 


He was loyal 


great 
science business organizations as 
Pierpont largely 


convinced gain was folly, mere 
ganization the ruin 
of society the despair and ruin of Germany. 
during the war and organized the material resources of the 
jays wrote this philosophical work en- 
1917. 


in Germany. This is one of 


nation but in its early 
titled: “In 
thousand copie; 
a score of learned books from his pen. His talents as a financier 


Days to Come,” publishing it in Sixty-five 


been sold 


hawe 
reparation under the republican govern- 
must pay 
“for the last in the French area destroyed by 
war and that she must convince the world of her good faith 
by carrying out the verdict of defeat to the last possible letter. 


made him minister oj 


ment He steadfastly maintained that Germany 


@rass 


blade of 


He is now Minister of Foereizn Affairs over the vehement 
protest of Hugo Stinnes and other great tax payers as well as 
over that the communists. His great talents, his transpar- 
nt honesty, his lofty idealism and his sincere democracy make 
him the man of the hour in Germany both for the new Republic 
it home and before those of other nations who honestly destre 
a new world based on justice, peace and constructive ideals. 
He is one of those Jews of whom a leading church statesman 
said: “I wish we had a few more Christians to help them bring 


in the Kingdom of God.” 


The Spiritual vs. 
The Mechanical 

Che argument of this book runs in this wise: The heart is 
the dynamic; the head can only guide toward goals it cannot 
formulate. Science reveals facts but only religion can motivate 
action. It is not Dives nor the formalist nor the aesthete but 
the dreamer who makes the world. No mechanistic theory 
can explain the universe; it moves by the will of God and the 
response of the soul to it. It matters little as to from whence 
we come; the great question is whither do we go. 

The spirit of man outreaches time and material things and 
the mechanical; it is transcendental. Yet only the coward will 
repudiate his age and his word. By our genius we mechanize 
the world but become bond-slaves if we do not make it serve 
our free spirits; there is no other adequate way to serve them. 
But if we mechanize the mind it loses quality; mere quantity 
and success becomes its goal and the masses become slaves to 
the successful few. A mechanized age becomes one of regula- 


*“In Days to Come,” by Dr. Walter Rathbenauv. 286 pages. Al- 


fred A. Knopf 
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students a very wicked and a very false impression that 
the Protestant church, denying its origin and all its his- 
tory, is unwilling to face the truth. I have crossed the 
trail of these men in many colleges in America and I fear 
Christianity has received a severe blow in its most sensitive 


spot. 
ALLYN K. Foster. 


to Come” 


tion for the masses, luxury for the classes, and two nations 
exist within the nation, viz, the bourgeoise and the proletariat. 
The result is the “crude dogma of socialism” as answered to 
the Tory dogma of capitalism. Socialism, with its theory of 
revolution, drives the liberal into the Tory camp as the lesser 
of two evils and stops progress. 

Intellect is clerk of the will in the world’s theatre. Any 
logic-chopper can refute Christ and Plato, yet their words re- 
main undying because conscence and not logic is the guide. 
The heart power, conscience and ideals are the only things with 
irresistible influence in the world. Mén is entitled to speak 
not because he thinks truth but because he experiences it. The 
machine is the tool of the world-builder as the brush is the 
tool of the artist. If Christ were to return his sublime truths 
would be put into the nomenclature of industry. In a pastoral 
age he put them in pastoral terms; in an industrial age he 
would put them in industrial terms and his religion would have 
new meaning to us. 

Personal freedom today is not universal. The masses are 
denied it. They are like men looking through walls of glass 
at it, seeing others enjoy it but unable to break through to 
obtain it for themselves. Socialism does not give the answer. 
Marx denied the heart and put his trust in science, force, 
utility and intellect. He accepted the materialistic principles 
of the capitalistic system. Seeing class rule he advocated 
class rule and substituted the power of the mass for that of 
He sought freedom for the masses by use of the 
very instruments that enslaved them. 


the classes. 


: * * * 
An Indictment 


of Materialism 

Complacency, social inertia, parsimony of spirit and material 
advantage of the powerful keep us to established formulas. The 
great value of history is that it shows us that all things are 
transient, that change is the law of time and that fixity of 
form strangles spiritual life. Our capitalistic system does this 
no less than did the feudalistic. 

There is no growth of spiritual life under compulsion nor 
under force and violence—not even under the violence of 
revolution. We find freedom under reconciliation of the indi- 
vidual to the common will but only through the crowning of 
justice over privilege. 

Whether it be feudalism, capitalism, slavery or the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat the fortunate declare the system divinely 
instituted and all who would reform it are denounced as the 
enemies of society. Under our mechanized competition one 
business man is made a potential enemy of another, the wage 
earner becomes an instrument to be thrown aside when not 
profitable, government becomes a struggle of groups for power, 
nation is pitted against nation in a contest for selfish advantage, 
and even faith and religion are conscripted to uphold the 
system. Thus even religion becomes satisfied with creed and 
ritual and has scant confidence in good-will. Thus it will be 
until our mechanized material processes become permeated 
with spirit. It can be so permeated just as patriotism is in 
the state or as men put a divine mission above self-advantage. 
A social religion alone can do it. Not material welfare, per- 
sonal freedom nor even freedom for the self is the goal, but 
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a society wherein freedom is denied none and opportunity is 
open to all; the cost to the individual may be bondage, subor- 
dination for the self and total self-sacrifice, but that is the 
price of any religion worth having. The social will must be- 
come love manifest. It is not goods, sea power or imperialism 
that will create the great society of the future, nor the “will-to- 
power” but the will-to-live-and-do, gathering goods to express 
a common life. 


Each for All and 
All for Each 

The real functions of mechanization are (1) mastery of 
natural forces, (2) the division of labor, (3) social control. 
Deriving all from the community the individual now does little 
or much for it as he pleases; economic gain alone counts. 
Wealth is the production of all and society will come to claim 
the first share, leaving the promoter (as he leaves the wage 
earner) enough to keep him active. Production is a matter 
of public interest and that interest will control it for public 
good, ekiminating waste and sabotage and all restriction of 
output for selfish ends. Consumption will be made the de- 
terminative. 

When any individual is denied cultural advantages both he 
and the state are robbed. Undue consideration of military and 
material ends leads the modern state to rob millions of this 
right. Eliminate speculation, luxury, waste and parasitism and 
there will be enough for all to live on the level of the present 
The qualities which promote luxury and 


day middle class 
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ownership for the self are ignoble. No just man can be proud 
of his hoard. The excess of the wealthy is just what the state 
needs for the culture of its people. For socio-ethical reasons 
all excess consumption should be taxed. 

Personal passion for success begets enterprise. 
ice begets caution. ‘Covetousness is judged by responsibility 
to society. What we need is a progressive adjustment of en- 
terprise to service as an end instead of to quantitative gain as 
at present. Plutocracy exercises sway over business, govern- 
ment and labor. It apes the old feudal caste in its trappings, 
mansions and codes. It has aroused an antagonism that threat- 
ens the overthrow of the social order. It is oligarchic, without 
ideals and acknowledges no sacramental obligation. It 
recognizes no obligation to service, no noblesse oblige, and it 
furnishes the people with no ideals. It denies freedom to both 
natural and social forces, gives no just chance at the good 
things of life, builds and perpetuates great, selfish fortunes, 
creates and perpetuates monoply, bestows inheritance upon 
those who did nothing, acts superior to moral obligation and 
becomes more intolerable as its exactions grow. A material- 
istic socialism would simply exchange one tyrant for another. 
The only way out seems to be for society to own and control 
all monopoly, tax great inheritances out of existence and leave 
all non-monopolistic enterprises in the hands of individuals 

At its best socialism offers nothing more than a temporary 
palliative. It offers no spiritual salvation. Change comes safely 
only through ethical sentiment; the appeal is to the conscience. 
Social ethics is the transforming power. 


Atva W 


Public serv- 


TAYLOR. 


British Table Talk 


London, May 22, 1922. 


r HE prime minister had a great welcome on Saturday. He 
is still in the center of the picture, and no one can deny 


that things are different as soon as he comes home again. 


He went away to Genoa—in an hour when his government and 
he seemed threatened. His under-studies have had to carry on 
while their chief was away, in the very uncomfortable position 
of caretakers. But now everyone will think of the prime minister 
and listen for his word. He has fierce enemies and equally fierce 
‘riends; and the friends of today may become the enemies of 
tomorrow. But he goes his way with a courage which no one will 
deny to him—a courage which is never so bright as when he is 
in a desperate situation. At the present moment he has won back 
much of the good will of certain former critics through his mani- 
fest enthusiasm for the peace of Europe; these are his own words: 
“People have begun to realize that this is a struggle against the 
reactionary elements. They have been mad with war; the tarantella 
of strife is still dancing in their veins. They want to get rid of 
it. Europe wants to get back to work. There is a very deep 
feeling that a term must be set to the era of friction and conflict. 
I sense it in the peoples; I see it in the politicians—a funda- 
mental change of attitude. Hitherto men and nations have 
been always on the grab; now they want to settle down. Genoa 
stands for the settling down.” 

As he looks at “Genoa,” he sees in it the first stage in a great 
campaign. He remembers how he held representatives from 
thirty nations solemnly swearing to keep the peace. The pact 
of non-aggression he regards as an important step forward. 
Therefore while his critics represent his return as the close of 
a perilous and disastrous conference, he regards it as a return 
after a victory in what may be a long campaign for peace. If 
he makes good this claim, then there is no doubt that the people 
of this country will overlook many faults and stand behind him. 
The common folk desire nothing better than peace, and they will 
forgive much to the statesman who becomes an apostle of peace. 


Empire Day 

Some of us who are not yet grey can remember the origin of 
“Empire Day.” The venerable founder of this custom, the Earl 
of Meath, is still alive and must be proud to see May 24th so 
generally observed. My revered friend, the late Dr. J. B. Paton, 
of Nottingham, among his thousand schemes, found a place for 
the sure observance of Empire Day. It appeared as though it 
might be left to our “jingoes,” who found in Empire Day an op- 
portunity of glorifying the narrower ideal of nationality. Dr 
Paton set to work and succeeded in giving to the literature of 
the day another note. There is now no difficulty for any true 
lover of his nation in the keeping of Empire Day. He can make 
it a call to youth to translate “Empire” into “Commonwealth”— 
to show that there are more than 300,000,000 of other races fel- 
low-members of this nation—to demonstrate that it is a vain 
lream to imagine that the small band of white settlers can act 
as a garrison over subject-peoples and to prove from history 
that “empires” perish but a commonwealth of free peoples 
need not perish. It is indeed a day on which we may well 
pray to be saved from 

“Such boastings as the gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the law.” 
> + * 

Peer Gynt 

We who live in London have had the privilege of seeing “Peer 
Gynt” for the first time in England. It was left to the gallant 
Old Vic to do this service to all who love great poetry. It is a 
wonderful place, the Old Vic. We may see almost all the plays of 
Shakespeare acted there with dramatic simplicity and rare intel- 
ligence and for 8 shillings a good seat can be had. Now Ibsen's 
wonderful play, with its strange blend of satire and farce and 
exalted poetry can be seen there. And this place is threatened 
unless 2 paltry sum of 20,000 pounds can be secured! It is an 
old music hall close to Waterloo station converted to a home of 
noble drama and music. There is a homely air about it; the audi- 
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ence comes to listen to the best things, and it is a trained audience. 

Hosts of artisans and poor professional folk love to spend an 

evening there, and they say that some of the players who have 

been trained in this place find the audiences in fashionable London 

not so interesting or so intelligent as the supporters of the Old Vic. 
* ” . 

The King’s Speech 

By this I do not mean any formal utterance at the opening of 
parliament, but the very beautiful and stately words spoken by 
The closing words 
are worthy of all remembrance in a day like this, when the 
first memories of the war are passing away: 

“IT rejoice I was fortunate enough to see these (graves) in the 
spring, when the returning pulse of the year tells of unbroken life 
that goes forward in the face of apparent loss and wreckage; 
and I fervently pray that, both as nations and individuals, we may 


the king in France at Terlincthun cemetery. 


so order our lives after the ideals for which our brethren died 
that we may be able to meet their gallant souls once more, humbly 
but unashamed.” 


Concerning Books 
Among the books which have come my way this week there is 
a volume of poetry of great charm by Mr. Edward Blunden. The 
poems which describe the shepherd, the village green, and other 
country sights, are exquisitely beautiful. They are simple and 
unaffected, true in every line. Let me give one verse from the 
poem called “Shepherd,” which gives the title to the volume: 
“Sleep comes upon the village, the rich bee 
From honeyed bells of balsam high is gone; 
The windows palely shine; the owls whoop on, 
But bats have slunk into their hollow tree. 
The shepherd hours before has closed his eyes, 
But he unseen will take his staff in hand 
And walk to wake the 


Before the cockerel knows ‘tis time to rise. 


morning through the land 


High on the hill he dares the mist and dew 
And sings before a sunbeam ventures through.” 
Another 


play “Guilty Souls” by Mr. Robert 


which will be sure to arouse discussion is the 
Nichols, one of our finest 
It is remarkable for its recognition 


poets, now teaching in Japan. 


of the Christian faith as a motive in human life. It is a play 


which may almost be called a conflict before the cross. From 
evidences that the Christian religion is 
They 
cannot afford to leave out of the motives at work in human life 
It is to be hoped that 
religious people will not treat the situation with clumsy and greedy 
hands. They will be 


itself 


manv sides there come 
ceasing to be counted negligible by imaginative artists. 


the hand of that strange man on his cross. 
wiser to let the process move onwards of 


Notes 


A tablet has been unveiled 
Dr. Forsyth. 


at Hackney college in memory of 
This is the inscription: 
PER CRUCEM AD LUCEM 
To the Glory of God and the dear and honored memory of 
Peter Taylor Forsyth, M.A., D.D., 


who entered into life eternal Nov. 11, 1921 aged 73 


Principal of this College 

for 20 years, 
years 

‘He was not disobedient to the heavenly vision.” 

Among the moving tributes was one from Dr. R. J. Campbell, 


lays had a sharp contention with Dr. Forsyth. 


who, in his earlier « 
He spoke a little of that time only to show how the thread of 
their friendship was taken up again. Much was said, not too 
much, of the friendliness of Dr. Forsyth, but after all the one 
thing which must be the last word concerning him is in the in- 
scription. Through the cross he came to the light of all his 
seeing... Dr. J. H. Jowett is beginning, I see, to write free 
church notes for the Daily Telegraph once a fortnight. It will be 
a useful piece of service, and represents a new approach for our 
churches to the general mind of the nation. The Wes- 
leyan Methodists are to be congratulated upon a splendid increase 
in membership of 3,595. In addition there is an increase of 2,922 
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“on trial.” For some years this church suffered losses which 
caused much heart-searching. It is good news that the tide has 
turned. The same church has purchased a site on which a college 
is to be built in Cambridge for the training of its ministry. When 
our own college, Mansfield, was established in Oxford, there was 
muck doubt among the free churches whether it would prove a 
danger or a gain. Since then, Manchester college has been set up 
in Oxford, Westminster college and Cheshunt in Cambridge, and 
now the Methodists are following. It marks a transition from 
the “seminary” idea to the full participation of the free church 
colleges in the life of the ancient universities. . . The death 
of William Abraham removes from the labor world one of the old 
school of leaders; he was in his political attitude not far removed 
from Thomas Burt. Beginning life in a mine at 10, he worked 
his way to a position of great influence in Wales, where he was 
known as Mabon; he was the one political speaker who could 
cheer a meeting by singing a solo. Dan Leno, a great comedian, 
once said that the house of commons was well enough, but it 
would go better with a piano. Mabon must have made many a 
demonstration go better by his magnificent singing. ead 
have not yet had the pleasure of seeing “Africa and the East”; 
better luck this week! 


A Saying From the East 

Here is a saying from the East. If a Buddhist singer can rise 
so high, how can a Christian believer remain content with his own 
salvation and careless of the world in its need: 

“Unto us hath our father given these two spiritual gifts. Of 
these the first is the virtue whereby we attain unto his kingdom, 
and the second is the virtue whereby having so attained we return 
into this world for the salvation of men. And this, the 
second virture, is called the Gift of Returning.” 

EDWARD SHILLIT> 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Confusing Immersion and Baptism 


Eprtor THe CuristiANn CENTURY: 

SIR: In the issue for May 11 is an article by Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell on “The Baptists” in which he takes a shot at im- 
mersion which I think is uncalled for, wherein he says, “I once 
heard a Baptist declare that immersion is valuable because it 
requires the candidate to do something exacting to show his dis- 
The candidate comes out of the water feeling that he 
That is the difficulty. He feels that he has 
done something when he has done nothing of any particular conse- 


cipleship. 


has done something. 


quence, 

Now Mr. Editor, just stop and think for a moment about such 
talk of an ordinance of Jesus Christ. Think of a man professing to 
be a follower of Christ, speaking in such a manner of a com- 
I wonder if the Lordship of 
And yet Jesus, before he en- 


mandment of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Christ means anything to this man. 
tered upon his ministry, went to John and was baptised—as he 
I wonder if he was “doing 
And when he left the earth he said to 
He certainly must 
have regarded it of some importance if this Methodist bishop does 


aid—“to fulfill all righteousness.” 
nothing” when he did this? 
his disciples to go and baptise the nations. 


not. Again, it is the only command given by him that is to be done 
Think 


Such nonsense 15 


in the name of the Father, and the Son and the holy Spirit. 
of “doing nothing” in the name of the trinity! 
inexcusable in a man who is supposed to be intelligent enough to be 
a bishop of the Methodist church. What must be the matter 
with his reasoning machinery? There must be a screw loose 
somewhere, to get such strange notions where there is no founda- 
tion for it. 

Our local M. E. minister preached on baptism a couple of 
weeks ago, when four of his flock came over to the church of 
Christ and were immersed at the first opportunity, and are now 
members with us. This is the way such argument is usually 
answered. If I saw no more in immersion than this bishop 
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sees I would never immerse anyone under any circumstances, 
as 1 do not believe in “doing nothing” when there is so much 
in the world to do that means “something.” I think a man 
might as well talk against the God of the ordinances as to 
talk against an ordinance of God. What is the difference? 

Let us forget the bishop’s folly and hear what Jesus has to 
say upon it in John 3:5—“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, ex- 
cept a man be born of water and of the spirit he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” This looks as if it were a great deal more 
than “doing nothing” of any particular consequence” as “born 
of water” is immersion. What think ye? 

Jesus was not here “doing nothing” or dealing in non- 
essentials. If the bishop does not believe the words of Jesus 
that is up to him. I believe what Jesus said, and believe it 
the way he said it and make no apology for believing it. And 
| have my doubts if The Christian Century is doing very much 
for the kingdom in publishing such sentiment to an unbelieving 
world which is already overloaded with such nonsense. 

Worthington, Minn. G. M. WALKER. 


Lowell Versus Bryan 


Eniror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 


repetition? 


Will not the following verses of James Lowell bear 
They are excerpts from his “Bibliolatres.” 


“Bowing thyself in dust before a Book 

And thinking the great God is thine alone— 
As if the Shepherd who from the outer cold 
Leads all his shivering lambs to one sure fold 
Were careful for the fashion of his crook, 


“And what art thou, own brother of the clod, 

That from his hand the crook wouldst snatch away, 
And shake instead the dry and sapless rod 

To scare the sheep out of the wholesome day? 

Yea, what art thou, blind, unconverted Jew, 

That with thy idol-volume’s covers two 

Wouldst make a jail to coop the living God? 


‘Thou hear’st not well the mountain organ tones 
By prophet ears from Hor and Sinai caught, 
Thinking the cisterns of those Hebrew brains 

Drew dry the springs of the All-Knower’s thought. 
Nor shall thy lips be touched with living fire, 

Who blow’st old altar-coals with sole desire 

To weld anew the spirit’s broken chains. 


“God is not dumb that He should speak no more ;— 
There towers the Mountain of the Voice no less, 
Which whoso seeks shall find ;— 


“Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
And not on paper leaves nor leaves of stone; 

Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it; 

Texts of despair and hope, of joy or moan. 

While swings the sea, while mists the mountains shroud, 
While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 

Still at the prophets’ feet the nations sit.” 
Leadville, Colo. 


W. O. CLouen. 


When Churches Tire of Their 
Ministers 


Emtor Tue Curistran CENTURY : 

SIR: Mr. Herring’s article, “Concerning Ultimatums,” is per- 
haps true of some ministers, but it is an unfair criticism of the 
majority of men with short pastorates. The real cause of nearly 
all such cases can be traced to the indifference or open hostility 
of those on whom a minister must depend for success. Many 
Men in our small churches are making real sacrifices in order to 
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stay with a church as long as possible. But a large per cent of 
churches do not want a minister to settle down as one of them. 
Like the spoiled child with a new toy, the novelty soon wears off 
and they want a new one. This is the bitter experience of some 
of the ablest and most consecrated ministers. And simply be- 
cause the people lack the capacity for appreciating them is 
surely not proof that their libraries are limited to “Handy Helps 
for Helpless Preachers.” As a matter of actual fact, the type 
of man Mr. Herring seems to have in mind is better appreciated 
by many of the churches than the well equipped man. 

Many churches tire of their ministers almost before their goods 
are unpacked, and for the same reason that certain “church peo- 
ple” became dissatisfied with Jesus in a very short time. Making 
due allowance for exceptions, it is safe to say that the majority of 
ministers are forced to make their “ultimatums” or take the hu- 
miliating alternative of being told that they are no longer wanted. 
The wonder is not that such men seek new fields; the wonder is 
that they have enough faith and Christian heroism left to continue 
the struggle. 

Would it not be a fine thing for both church and ministry to have 
a code of professional ethics deterring ministers and the church 
papers from unnecessarily criticising members of their own pro- 
fession? Has not the minister been goat long 
enough? Why not place the criticism where it belongs, and give 
the credit where it is due? 

Birnamwood, Wis. 


made a scape 


J. SpooLMan. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The Idea in Punishment * 


RITTEN deeply in all life and consequently in all his- 

W tory is the idea of reward and punishment. Jesus way 

is a way filled with the richest rewards. In Jesus way 
are found the finest friends, the noblest books, the largest oppor- 
iunities for service. The satisfaction of having performed a 
noble service is among the highest rewards known to this 
earth. More than that, coming down to a more practical level, 
it pays to be good; it pays in health, it pays in clear con- 
science, it pays in material rewards; it pays in the regard of 
fellow-men. You cannot live without rewards, no more than 
you do wrong without punishment. 

In our series of lessons just concluded we have witnessed 
the downfall of Israel and Judah and the beginning of the 
exile. Weary years were spent in the far-away land. The 
exile was punishment for the nation. The object of all pun- 
ishment was obtained, for the nation repented. This is the 
object of all punishment, viz., reform. This is the reason 
why only the indeterminate sentence should ever be imposed 
upon any criminal. He should be taken away from the social 
privileges which he has abused and shut away until such time 
as he changes his heart and plan of living. What is the use of 
sending a man up for ten years? He may say, as many do, 
“Well, I'll serve my term like a man, but when I get out I’ll 
even up with society.” Reformation is the object of all pun- 
ishment, vengeance never. This would seem to throw some 
light on the doctrine of hell. We feel that we can be 
sure that now God wants one to be saved, and we 
know that if we repent we can turn to him now and be ac- 
cepted. Perhaps this is enough to be sure about. The wise 
thing is to act upon this certain knowledge. The gospel of the 
second chance is beautiful. It seems cruel to be eternally 
blasted for one blunder or even one sin. Israel had the second 
chance. Coming back from exile, purged and refined by suffer- 
ing, idolatry was forever banished from their life. Our great 
object is to work with God in reforming life, or better still, 
in forming it. To this end we will use the lure of rewards and 
the fear of punishments. Above all we will employ the love 
of Christ. Joun R. Ewers 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Daily Vacation Bible School 
Movement Under Way in Chicago. 
Chicago has been a most fertile field 
for the daily vacation Bible school move- 
meut, and this year there is a change 
in the method of organization which 
promises much in the way of efficiency. 
Henceforth the schools will be conducted 


under the direction of the Chicago hurch 
Federation. Last year there were 192 
schools with an enrollment of 26,845 


This year the goal set is 30,000 enroll- 
ment. On June 10 a whole day of con- 
ference and training was held at the 
foop building of Northwestern university, 
and three other days of training session 
will be held before the schools open. 
Monday was training day for the work 
ers during the five weeks of the vacation 
Bible schools. 


School for Deaf and 
Dumb Has to Move 

(ine of the most interesting congrega- 
tions in the world is that which for 
years has met in the building of First 
Methodist church in Chicago on Sun- 
day afternoons. The congregation is en- 
tirely made up of the deaf and dumb, 
and they came together for Chrstian 
worship. Of course they did not sing 
the Christian hymns, or have any crgan 
recitals, but in their own way they have 
had a most inspiring worship as one 
could see by visiting the meetings. Their 
faces were often aglow through the elo 
of the preacher used the 
sign language. The tearing down of the 
id building to make way for a new one 
las made it for the 
dumb church to change to the 
Methodst church just north of the loop 


quence who 


! necessary deaf and 


Grace 


Chicago Methodism Is 
to Have Outing 

Chicago Methodists made Des Plaines 
camp ground their mecca on June 10. 
Chis was observed as the day for the 
annual outing and picnic of the denom 
The sermon was 
Tittle of 
have 


ination about Chicago. 
Rev. Ernest F. 
Evanston. Other denominations 
outing days, and the Disciples expect to 
theirs in the not 


deliverec by 


“nnounce the date of 


distant future. Many local churches of 
the city maintain a permanent camp for 
their people out in the country near a 
l 1 

faKe 


China Situation 
of the Disciples 

China is on the map to stay so tar as 
lisciples consciousness goes. After the 
resolution passed by the board of man- 
agers at St. Louis which is generally 
called the “board of manager's creed,” 
Rev. John T. Brown arrived in China 
{t is understood that a report from Mr. 
Brown has been in the hands of the 
executive committee for some time. It 
is not yet certain that he will be here 
convention at Winona Lake, but 
he probably will be. The missionaries 
had received instructions from the office 
take the action of the board 
without interpretation, 


. , 
tor tie 


not to 
of managers 


and it is possible that the possibility 
of “interpreting” has quieted some con- 
sciences on the field. However, in addi- 
tion to previous announcements of resig- 
nations comes the announcement of the 
resignation of Rev. and Mrs. George 
Baird. Mr. Baird was president of the 
China mission when the Christian union 
proposals from the other communions 
on the field were received by the Dis- 
mission. Whether Mr. Baird is 
being made the scape-goat of the situa- 
tion cannot appear until his 


ciples’ 


return to 


America which will probably be after 
the Winona Lake convention. 


Tagore Gives New Missionary 
Some Advice. 

Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet, 
has written a letter to a new missionary 
to India who wrote him for advice. The 
letter says: “Do not be always trying to 
preach your doctrine, but give yourself 
in love. Your western mind is too much 
obsessed with the idea of conquest. Your 
inveterate habit of proselytism is another 


Methodists Refuse Heresy-Hunting 
Program 


N the ranks of the Methodist church. 
as in other denominations, there have 
been head-hunters, who delighted to 
railing accusations against their 
These head-hunters are being 
given no footing in the denomination 
for recent events are almost altogether 
against them. Charges against the or- 
thodoxy of the China missionaries have 
been persistently circulated among the 
Southern Methodists. The secretary of 
the board of missions made the follow- 
ing response to this criticsm: “During 
the quadrennium persistent rumors have 
been afloat touching the orthodoxy of 
our missionaries in China. In spite of 
the fact that two of our bishops whose 
vows commit them to the driving “away 
of all erroneous and strange doctrine” 
have laid no complaint against any of 
our missionaries, and in spite of investi- 
gations of secretaries made on the field, 
these rumors persist. We have accepted 
the verdict of Bishop Lambuth, who 
took much pains to find out the facts, 
that our missionaries are sound in faith 
and experience. In view of these assur 
ances on the part of those charged with 
responsibility, the board felt that it 
would be a breach of propriety, not to 
say an unwarranted interference with 
constituted authority, for it to institute 
independent proceedings. Nevertheless, 
we would welcome and co-operate with 
any procedure our bishops or the gen- 
eral conference might choose to inaugu- 
rate in these rumors and com 
plaints.” 

\ committee which ha@ been appoint 
ed to look into the charge of heresy 
among the teachers and preachers in the 
field made an extended and re- 
assuring report. While affirming the 
doctrinal standards of the church and 
the apostles’ creed, the principle of tol- 
eration was also affirmed. Among other 
significant utterances are the following: 

“We, your representatives in general 
conference assembled, in view of the fac 
that there have come to us various me- 
morials and petitions which indicate that 
in parts of the church and among some 
of our people there is a degree of alarm 
lest the time-honored and universally ac- 


bring 
brethren. 


view of 


home 


cepted doctrines of our Methodism are 
not being presented in their purity by 
certain of our preachers and teachers, 
send you our greetings and beg to as- 
sure you that we, and we believe the 
great body of our people, still adhere 
unwaveringly to ‘the faith once delivered 
to the saints.’ 

“We do not disparage devout schol- 
arship, nor discourage effort to reach 
sound learning in all departments of 
thought and promote investigation along 
all lines of useful research. From the 
first Methodism has fostered education 
and walked unafraid along all the paths 
of intellectual culture. From its foun- 
ders and fathers, who came forth from 
the halls of famous seats of learning, we 


have inherited courage in pursuit of 
truth and confidence in following its 
light. We have received also from them 


the disposition to maintain the faith once 
and for all detivere.| to the saints. They 
were not, and we must not be, unstable 
children, tossed to and fro and car- 
ried about by every wind of doctrine.” 

Dr. A. W. Harris, former president oi 
Northwestern University and now sec- 
retary of the board of education of the 
Methodist church makes the following 
observations in The Christian Student 
with regard to the freedom of thovght 
and of teaching in the Methodist church 
in the north: 

“The Methodist Episcopal church has 
experienced in recent years a new birth 
—a new birth of intellectual courage 
which has greatly increased its influence 
and effectiveness. This present attitud: 
is in contrast with that of a long preced- 
ing period of aggressive traditionalsm, 
that often robbed the church of its 
rightful influence in the religious com- 
munity of the Protestant denominations 

“Those who are familiar with inter- 
church relations find no reason to apol- 
ogize for the attitude, or weight, of the 
Methodist Episcopal church in its co 
operation with other churches. The 
change is not to be regarded as the 
triumph of new views nor a repudiation 
of old values. It is rather an unterrified 
facing of problems on their merits. We 

(Continued on page 761) 
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form of it. Christ never preached him- 
self, or any dogma or doctrine. He 
preached the love of God. The object of 
a Christian should be to be like Christ— 
never to be like a coolie recruiter, trying 
. bring collies to his master’s tea gar- 
len. Preaching your doctrine is no sacri- 
fice at all—it is indulging in a luxury far 
more dangerous than all luxuries of ma- 
terial living. It breeds an illusion in 
your mind that you are doing your duty— 
that you are weer and better than your 
beings. But the real preaching 
being perfect, which is through 
meekness and love and self-dedication.” 


fellow 
is in 


Methodist Negro City Workers 
Hold Conference. 

The great shift in the Negro popula- 
tion of the country im recent years from 
the country to the city has made neces- 
many readjustments in religious 

Under the auspices of the Metho- 
lst Episcopal church there was held in 
\tlanta recently a conference of city mis- 
sion workers of color. Among the 
measures adopted was one to 
organize in every city where there are 
more than three Negro churches, a Negro 
city missionary society which will direct 
the operations of the churches. Institu- 
tional church work is being introduced 
rapidly in the churches of this commun- 
ion, and the religion of the Negro is be- 
ing socialized about as rapidly as is the 


sary 


work 


practical 








religion of the white man. Eighteen 
cities were represented in the conference. 
\mong the vigorous speakers was Bishop 
Robert E. Jones of New Orleans, a Negro 





METHODISTS REFUSE HERESY- 
HUNTING PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 759) 
ave among ourselves differences of 
pinion on doctrine, practice, and pol- 
cy, but in our sharpest differences we 
maintain self-respecting courtesy, avoid 
and unfairness. It is a time of 
reasonable thinking. This is ail the more 
remarkable at a time when the church at 
large is troubled not a little. 
“It would be a sad calamity were the 
hurch to abandon its present confidence 
n the ability of the truth to take care 


br 
ADUSe 


of itself, whether that truth be ‘lib- 
cral’ or ‘conservative’ Neither de- 


sery 


ves or needs special protection, each 
ought to have a free field, without fav- 
think and let think’ is one 
i the noblest sayings of the Wesleyan 
revival. It is all too common to mis- 
understand John Wesley and to think 
ot him only as a flaming evangel of 
That, indeed, he must 
ave been, but those who read his writ- 
ngs cannot escape the realization that 
he man of unusual courage of 
thought and opinion, and very generous 
in allowing to others the same liberty 
he exercised himself. There is present 
reason for reealling these things to 
mind. In legislatures, in the public ad- 
dresses of distinguished men, and even 
mm the gifts of pious laymen, we find 
attempts to fetter or force opinion in 
the church, to compel or prevent teach- 
ng in the schools. Here lies a great 
Peril to the people and to the church.” 


ws ‘To 


emotionalism, 


ing 


was a 
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of more than usual acumen in the study 
of racial questions. He said: “The task 
of you pastors 3 to hold the people up 
to the standards of the best that is in 
America. Whatever else happens, do not 
lose your faith in God. Remember that 
the man who loves is far stronger than 
the man who hates. Strength is not 
always on the side of ships and arma- 
ment and ammunition. No, I am not 
preaching the doctrine-of subserviency; | 
am preaching the doctrine of love—and 
love and forgiveness make for strength. 
If I thought I had a drop of subservient 
blood in me I would open my veins and 
let it out. I am simply preaching the 
Christian doctrine of love. And that is 
the doctrine you pastors must teach. 
Stand true to American life. Stand true 
to the church of Christ. Stand firm un- 
til the storm of dissatisfaction blows 
over—and hold your people.” 


Southern Presbyterians Out of 
Sympathy With Federal Council. 

At the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian church in the U. S. at Charleston 
in May the subject of the Federal Council 
of the Churches was the signal for some 
vigorous speaking. Many members of 
this communion are violently opposed to 
the utterances of the Social Service Com- 
mission of the Federal Council, and others 
oppose any kind of utterance that deals 
with governmental questions, such as 
often come from the commission on In- 
ternational Relations. It was proposed 
by some that the denomination withdraw 
from the Federal Council. This was not 
done, but a motion carried that no con- 
tribution be made to the Federal Council 
until the matters complained of should 
be adjusted. This is not the first time 
this denomination has taken a critical at- 
titude toward the Federal Council. On 
the other hand it may be considered as an 
habitual attitude. A referendum to the 
Presbyteries on a resolution permitting 
local churches to elect elders for terms 
of five years was reported lost. The life 
eldership is seemingly an established in- 
stitution in this communion, and that is 
an institution that operates mightily 
against progress. A motion prevailed to 
appoint a committee to form a men’s or- 
ganization for the Presbyterian churches 
of the south. The General Assembly next 
year will go to Montreat, N. C. 


Memory of Emanuel 
Swedenborg Honored. 

Recently the followers of Emanuel 
Swedenborg took steps for the preserva- 
tion of the manuscripts of the great mys- 
*hotostat copies have been mace 
of many of them, and these have been 
presented to many distinguished librar- 
ies of England. This service to libraries 
is to be extended to other countries. 
Thus there will never be any dispute as 
to the text of the writings of this great 
religious interpreter. Starting life as a 
scientist and a mathematician and achiev- 
ing fame in these disciplines, he later gave 
himself up completely to religious medi- 
tation. He claimed a fresh revelation 
from heaven on many points of contro- 
verted doctrine, and the Church of the 


tic. 
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New Jerusalem is in the world today as 
the visible representative of his teachings. 
His teachings have also permeated other 
communions to a certain extent, and his 
allegorial method of handling the scrip- 
tures was an anticipation of the Christian 
Science method. 


Episcopal Bishop 
Without a Diocese 

The Rt. Rev. Paul Jones, Episcopal 
bishop of Utah during the war, was re- 
moved from his diocese on account of 
his radical utterances. He is now in the 
anomalous position of being a bishop in 
the true apostolic succession, but without 
a diocese. Bishop Jones was recently ac- 
corded certain recognition by those 
Methodists in New York who sympathize 
with the advanced social positions of the 
Episcopal bishop. He has spoken in a 
number of Methodist churches, and even 
serves on one of the committees of the 
Board of Home Missions. This intimate 
contact with Methodist institutions in 
New York has drawn a protest from the 
New York Christian Advocate 


Federation Secretaries 
Gather in Chicago 

The secretaries of city church federa- 
tions met at the University of Chicago 
recently and discussed the various prob- 
lems of the city federation. Dr. Roy B. 
Guild, secretary of the Federal Council 
Commission on federations was present 
In reporting the development of the city 
federation work he said: “There are ap 
proximately fifty cities now organized, 
and the work is rapidly extending. The 
idea of federation has been so gencrally 
accepted that argument ss no 
needed to convince the various denom- 
inations that a church federation is neces- 
sary to accomplish the work of com- 
mon interest to all the churches. If the 
present forms of church federation would 
be given up, other forms would be sug- 
gested, some form of federa- 
tion is now felt to be necessary.” 


longer 


because 


Philadelphia Minister Stricken 
Down in Life’s Prime 

The Disciples of Philadelphia have suf- 
fered an irreparable loss in the death of 
Irving S. Chenoweth. He went to 
Philadelphia ten years ago, and hs 
church was preparing an elaborate cele- 
bration of the tenth year of his pasto- 
rate when he was suddenly taken ill with 
pneumonia. Though given the very best 
care, he died on May 26. Mr. Cheno- 
weth graduated from Union Theological 
Seminary in 1911 and served for one year 
pastor of Union Avenue 
Christian church of St. Louis. During 
his pastorate in Philadelphia, a modern 
church plant has been erected, the last 
section of it, being completed two years 
ago. This catholic-minded pastor wished 
his work to be acceptable to his whole 
community, and some time ago the con- 
gregation so changed its mode of receiv- 
ing new members as to accept all Chris- 
tians into fellowship. The relations be- 
tween the minister and the church have 
been peculiarly tender and many beauti- 
ful tokens of love and esteem have been 
left at the parsonage in the past. It will 


Rev. 
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be long before any new leader can speak 
with such authority as that possessed by 
Mr. Chenoweth in his fruitful ministry. 


Church Gives a Banquet to 
High School Students 

First Christian church of Springfield, 
Ill., recently gave a banquet to the stud- 
ents of the church group. The high 
school students heard an address by Prof. 
Moore, of Eureka college, on the value 
of a college education. Many attractive 
things were included in the program of 
the evening, and the young people were 
strongly advised to go away to school 
and prepare themselves for larger use- 
fulness. 


Baptists in Financial Trouble 
Because of Controversy 

Baptist boards are in a grave situation 
on account of failure to reach certain 
financial objectives by May first. In- 
stead of receiving $15,000,000 they have 
received only $9,500,000. Twenty men 
from New England recently issued an 
appeal to keep the theological issues as 
discussed by Fundamentalists and mod- 
ernists out of the convention, since the 
convention does not have the power to 
settle these matters, but in spite of this 
appeal many believe that the Indianapolis 
convention will be a headliner. Not only 
is the theological issue a disturbing one, 
attacks have been made on the colleges 
of the denomination for alleged bolshev- 
ism in the departments of sociology. Evi- 


dently the late Dr. Rauschenbusch did 
not convert all Baptists to his position 
before his untimely decease. The stiffen- 
ing of the conservative opposition to 
modern ideas is costing the denomination 
millions every year. 


Church Observes 
Golden Jubilee 


The history of Central Christian church 
of Cincinnati epitomizes the history of 
the Disciples. The Sycamore Street 
Baptist church about 1830 wiped out its 
creed, changed the name on the front of 
the church and was afterwards identified 
with the movement led by Alexander 
Campbell. At the time the present build 
ing was erected in 1872, Rev. W. T. 
Moore was pastor. He was present on 
June 4 this year when the golden jubilee 
of the erection of the building was ccele- 
brated, and spoke twice in the course of 
the day. The present pastor of this 
downtown church no longer speaks of a 
problem, but rather of an opportunity. 


Division Comes in 
Ranks of Moodyism 

When Rev. Paul Rader, an official of 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance, 
came to Moody church of Chicago as 
pastor, there was a break in the tradition 
of that church. Previously it had been 
understood that the church should spend 
half its time teaching the great doctrines 
of the Christian religion. Mr. Rader en- 
gaged in a two year revival, preaching 
every night, in an effort to bring in con- 
verts. His emphasis was on decision. 
The Moody Institute has taken over the 
plant of the Moody church, and Mr. 
Rader has built a tabernacle a mile away 
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where he will continue his program of 
the old-time evangelism which preaches 
little except “come to Jesus and be 
saved.” 


Lr. J. H. Jowett Advocates 
Conference on Internationalism 

Dr. Jowett is a recent sermon in his 
church in London spoke of the recent 
Genoa conference as a “scramble,” in 
which was revealed “the lurid passions 
of hell.” The great preacher expressed 
the desire that the Archbishop of Cant- 
erbury, the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster and the leaders of the Free 
churches of England call a conference 
in which the international problems of 
the time would be discussed from a Chris- 
tian view-point. He believes that the 
Christian forces of the world could ef- 
fect a settlement of many of the worst 
international problems of the day. 


Rural Surveys in Twenty-six 
Different Counties 

The work of the Inter-church World 
Movement in the matter of surveys has 
been continued in the home field and 
there will be published shortly the first 
of a number of regional studies, twenty- 
six in all, which will set forth the rural 
situation in typical communities. These 
studies were made under the direction of 
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Edmund de S. Brunner, Ph. D. The sur. 
veys were selected from more than one 
thousand county surveys completed or 
nearly completed under the ambitious sur. 
vey projects of the Inter-church World 
Movement. The data already gathered 
were carefully studied and tabulated with 
the result that 300 counties were selected 
for further investigation. From these 300 
twenty-six representative counties were 
finally chosen to serve as the groundword 
of a series of volumes which, in their 
entirety should present an accurate pic- 
ture of religious and social conditions 
throughout rural America. The work al- 
ready done was carefully checked up, 
and the counties resurveyed. 


Campbell Institute 
Active Once More 

The Campbell Institute is an organiza- 
tion which has played a considerable part 
in the development of the Disciples, if 
by no other method than by furnishing 
a convenient target of conservative at- 
tack. It once restricted its membership 
to men with advanced collegiate degrees 
but in recent years it has opened its mem- 
bership to teachers and preachers with 
the bachelor of arts degree. It loans 
books to its members, holds meetings for 
fellowship and inspiration, publishes a 
monthly called the Scroll and is now 


Y. M. C. A. to Stress Religious Side 


LTHOUGH the Young Men’s Chris- 

tian Association has done many sig- 
nificant things in the past decade, it is 
not very happy about itself. The lack of 
spiritual results in the lives of the young 
men it touches is a matter of grave con- 
cern, as indeed it should be with the 
churches. Recently the Conference on 
Religious Work was called together at 
Lakehurst, N. J., in response to a wide- 
spread feeling that the Association must 
become a more effective spiritual agency. 
More than one hundred secretaries were 
present and the result was a meeting 
which eclipses in importance any Y. M. 
C. A. gathering held since the Detroit 
convention. Commissions which had been 
appointed on prayer, religious work, 
Christian education, enlisting for volun- 
tary leadership, and on religious diagno- 
sis of the Association made reports, and 
these reports formed the basis for dis- 
cussion. 


The findings committee brought togeth- 
er the results of the discussions, which 
will be given wide circulation among the 
secretaries and directors of local Associ- 
ations. The committee stated the unrest 
that has been growing for some years in 
Association circles on the question of re- 
ligious work. It was frankly admitted 
that “The Association has not learned 
how to utilize fully the character possi- 
bilities of our departmental activities, and 
in general it is not dealing with the mem- 
bership on the fourfold basis, but are deal- 
ing with the membership on a one-fold 
basis.” 

It seems likely that there is to be a 
shake-up in the personnel of the staff of 
more than one Association for the follow- 


ing was adopted: “Every employed offi- 
cer is primarily a religious leader, and no 
man should be a secretary in any depart- 
ment unless he has desire and capacity for 
spiritual reproduction. In order not to 
lose spiritual vitality the spiritual object- 
ives must be central in each secretary to 
all his activities, representing a life atti- 
tude.” 

The relation of the Association to the 
churches has also been a matter of con- 
cern for some time. The churches are not 
peculiarly successful in winning and hold- 
ing young men. On the contrary, most 
churches are greatly troubled over the 
young man problem. The Association 
secretaries want to work with the 
churches to secure better results. The 
findings committee reports. the following 
on the matter of cooperation with the 
churches: “We recognize as a primary 
task that of cooperation with churches in 
their work with men and boys. The spe- 
cial contribution of the Y grows out of 
its freedom for experimentation, thus 
making available methods of work, 
courses of study, and leadership specially 
suited to natural groupings of men and 
boys in the churches. The Association 
also makes available its leadership and 
equipment to the churches in the realiza- 
tion of a four-fold program, including 
week-day activities, thus maintaining the 
identity of the church groups, while rend- 
ering cooperation along expressional 


lines. We recognize that a program, 
religious work most effective in the com- 
munity is accomplished only by constant 
counsel and cooperation with the repre 
sentatives of the churches.” 
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planning something of a tractarian move- 
ment in behalf of progressive Christian- 
ity. It has recently published a tract set- 
ting forth its ideal and activities which is 
being widciy circulated. The annual meet- 
ing will be held in Chicago, July 26-28. 


Most of the Methodist Students 
In Other Than Their Own Schools 

The educational leaders of the Metho- 
dist church are gathering figures which 
are startling in their bearing upon the 
educational problem of the religious de- 
nomination. Last year there were 10,- 
000 Methodist students in the Methodst 
denominational institutions, while there 
were 44,000 in non-Methodist institutions. 
In Ohio the figures show that Methodist 
colleges enrolled 1,50 Methodist students 
the state universities and the in- 
dependent institutions had a total of 5,- 
(00 students. At Oberlin college, a Con- 
gregational institution, there are 400 
Methodist students each year. This in- 
dicates that the denomination is no long- 
er to regard its denominational colleges 
as a service to its own young people, but 
rather to the entire community. 


while 


Seeking Funds for American 
Encyclopedia of Christianity 

The enterprise of publishing an Ameri- 
can Encyclopedia of Christianity which 
would stand in the same relation to its 
subject as the Catholic Encyclopedia does 
to Catholicism is now being given sup- 
port by the Federal Council of Churches. 
The editorial management of the project 
is taken from the theological seminaries 
f the east, and a board of Denomination- 
al Counsellors represents nearly all the 
leading varieties of American Christian- 
ity. A committee is now seeking an in- 
itial fund of fifty thousand dollars which 
will help in guaranteeing the contracts 
with the scholars who will write the 
articles. The work would be published 
nn twelve large illustrated volumes, and 
would contain more matter than the new 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge. 


Federation Fosters Local 
Denominational Adjustments 
The Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches is taking an aggressive attitude 
nthe matter of curing some of the worst 
ls of denominationalism. A letter has 
addressed to 264 churches in 101 
ommunities where there seemed to be 
overlapping, urging consolidation. Dur- 
ing the past five months, five adjustments 
have been reported. Since the plan of 
aking adjustments has been adopted 
four union churches have been formed, 





four pairs of churches have been formed 
nto a single denominational church in 
tach case and in 35 communities feder- 
ated churches have been formed in which 


People continue their denominational loy- 
alties, but co-operate in the support of 
preaching. 


Bryan Will Have Last Word at 

Sunday School Convention 

There will be no controversy over 
Bryanism at Kansas City for the great 
commoner is to be put on the program 
a the last number, dividing the 
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evening with Bishop E. H. Hughes, of 
the Methodist Episcopal church. Thus 
the great convention will get its repast 
of anti-Darwinism, and will then go home 
to digest the statements of the great pro- 
tagonist of the carpenter theory of crea- 
tion. 


Methodists Go to Cemeteries 
On Children’s Day 

Children’s Day on June 11 is also a 
memorial day for the Methodists of the 
Rock River Conference. On this day the 
churches have repaired to the cemeter- 
ies to decorate the graves of their de- 
ceased ministers. This decoration of 
graves becomes a formal occasion in some 
cemeteries. This year at Rose Hill ceme- 
tery, in Chicago, Rev H. V. Holt made 
an address, and at Graceland cemetery, 
Rev. C WK. Carpenter was the speaker. 
Many of the secret fraternitics decorate 
the graves of their fallen comrades at 
this time of year, and the Methodists of 
this particular conference are zealous to 
make the decoration day of the confer- 
ence an institution through the length 
and breadth of Methodism. 


United Brethren Seek Union 
With Southern Methodism 


One of the most startling occurences at 
the recent General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, South, at Hot 
Springs was a proposal on the part oi 
the United Brethren to unite with the 
Southern Methodists. The proposal was 
received with great enthusiasm. It would 
add 400,000 members to the southern 
church, though the United Brethren for 
the most part have their membership in 
the north. This would mean competing 
Methodist churches not only in the south- 
ern states, but in the northern states as 
weil. The New York Christian Advocate 
professes to see in this new form of com- 
petition an additional force which would 
hasten the unity of Methodism. The 
United Brethren church was in its be- 
ginning, a movement among German im- 
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migrants, but had the Methodist point of 


view almost entirely. The organization 
of the church is not fundamentally dif- 
ferent from that of Methodism. 


Disciples Conservatives Seek 
To Hold Congress at Winona Lake 
Last year the Disciples conservatives 
rather lost out in their plans to hold a 
congress preceding the national conven- 
tion at Winona Lake, perhaps for lack 
of an auditorium. This year a movement 
has been started early to organize an- 
other congress. Thirteen district con- 
gresses, one for each congressional dis- 
trict of Indiana, will be held, and these 
district meetings will seek to arouse in- 
terest in the national congress where the 
conservative doctrine will be expounded. 
It is evidently the hope to bring to Win- 
ona Lake a sufficient throng to control 
the convention which is organized on 
the mass meeting basis, having only the 
check of whatever delay is involved in 
getting all motions through the recom- 
mendations committee. 


Baptists Will Have Text-books 
of Science Re-written 

The board of education of the Southern 
Baptist Convention this year dealt with 
the heresy of Darwinism, insisting that 
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it was “not science at all, but theory.” 
Che difficulty of teaching science in the 
colleges was freely admitted. It 
stated that “text-books cannot be found 
for the departments of science free from 
the erroneous statements with reference 
to evolution.” As a result of these facts 
it ts proposed to hunt around for scien 
tists who are Christians who will prepare 
text-books for all departments of science 
which will square with the teachings oi 
the Bible. There seems to be no great 
rush of scientists to write the new text- 
books. 


Is This Vice 
or a Virtue? 

Dr. O. M. Norlie, a Lutheran writer, in 
undertaking to account for the great 
losses of the Lutheran denomination in 
North America finds the secret in the use 
of non-Lutheran literature in Lutheran 
educational institutions. He says:—‘At 
our Lutheran schools you might expect 
to find Lutheran text books, especiall) 
in région, but even in this subject at 
schools not a Lutheran text 
while non-Lutheran books ar: 
used in nearly every school Lookin: 
over four catalogues for 1919 we listed 
343 text books named, of which thirtee: 
Lutheran authors. In twent: 
Lutheran academy catalogues for 1921 1 
061 books were mentioned, of which fift) 
three were by Lutherans In 
lutheran college catalogues for 1921, 1 
291 books were mentioned, of which sixt) 
our were Lutheran. Even the Lutheran 
eminaries prefer the Reformed authors 
Ten seminaries in 1921 list 385 Reformed 
texts and only 322 Lutheran.’ 
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Will Clothe Fifty Thousand 
Russian Students 
The plight of the Russian students is 
almost beyond belief and during the past 
year some sporadic efforts toward their 
relief have been made in the colleges and 
universities. The Young Men's Christian 
Association is now undertaking to assem- 
winter clothing for fifty 
thousand men, and every Association is 
1 depository where overcoats, underwear, 


hle outfits of 


gathered and presented to President’ 
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suits, shoes and other wearing appare! 
may be sent. The students are doing 
manual labor while carrying on their 
studies, and even so have less than the 
bare necessities. In the early summer 
the wearing apparel will be sorted and 
shipped that it may reach Russia for dis- 
tribution before cold weather sets in. 
The enterprise has been referred to Mr 
Hoover who endorses it as practical and 
wishes that it may succeed. 


Churches of France 
Are to Be Rebuilt 

Three thousand churches 
stroyed in the war area in northeastern 
France and as the people gradually re- 
build their homes they find they are with- 
out the ministry of religion. The govern- 
ment in France is floating a new loan of 
200,006,000 francs with which these 
churches will be rebuilt. The actual 
work of reconstruction will be placed in 
the hands of a number of cooperative so- 
cieties. As the Catholic religion is the 
only one recognized by the government 
it is to be presumed that the edifices 
will be those of the Catholic 
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Bishop Attacks the 
Community Church 

Bishop Warren A. Candler of 
Ga., has issued a vigorous public attac! 
on the community church movement 
vhich has been growing so rapidly the 
Since he has well sum- 
public statement what 


Atlanta 


ast two years 
varized in. this 
many bishops and secretaries say private 
ly and in committee meeting, his state 
ment deserves larger publicity and care- 
ful analysis. Of the community church 
“It minimizes the truth and mag- 
Hence, its 


says 
fies organization. creed is 
bundle of generalities which have no 
elation to spiritual life and certainly no 
element of faith. They are forceless and 
maxims 
they 


which provoke no de 
are 


ruitless 


hate since not worth discus 





Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


Antomatically 
Expositor 
Schoo! 


Prof. 


ladexes and Files Almost 
There {s nothing superior to it.” 
An tovaluable tool."—The Sunday 
Times, 
“A great help. Simple and speedy.” 
Amos R. Wells. 
‘To he commended 
Continent. 
Send for cirenlars, or the Indes 
apprevat 
WILSON INDEX CQO, 
Box U, East Haddam, Connecticut 
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Beagan ‘Yoo Chimes 
afford the greatest benevolence that 
could be bestowed upon any church 
An installation serves 
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sing. In truth it is one of the most self- 
ish forms of sectarianism. In so far as :t 
succeeds at all, it separates its members 
from all other Christian bodies, diverts 
their attention from all the great enter- 
prises of religious effort, and concen- 
trates their energies upon local interests 
of the most narrow and worldly character 
[n defence of denominationalism he says 
“In the United States the churches have 
been farthest removed from anything like 
the deadening unformity so common jy 
The result is known and read 
of all men. Here, where faith has been 
most free, it has been also most forcible 
The evangelical churches of our country 
dwell together in peace without irritating 
inharmony, or worldly insincerity. The 
pure and potent Christianity _pre- 
vails in this land. In this hour of the 
world’s direst distress, mankind is look- 
ing to the churches of America for help 
as to the churches of no other land.” 
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It tells how you 
may secure an in- 
come that cannot 

shrink; how you 

may execute 

your own will; 

how you may 

create atrust 

fund; how you may give 

generously withouthardship. 

It describes the annuity bond, a safe, 

convenient, and productive invest- 

ment which promotes afundamental 

Christian enterprise. Endorsed by 
all denominations. 

Write for Booklet 64 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
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and Rheumatism. 
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CHURCH FURNITURE 
Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Aitars, Book Racks, 
Tables. Communion Outfits, Desks —EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. from 
our factory to your church Catalog free. 
DeMOULIN BROS. &CO..0cr 4 GREENVILLE 
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120 DAYS’ SAILING JANUARY 23, 1923 $1,000 AND UP 
NEW YORK 


Havana Quebec 
Colon Southampton 
Panama Havre 
Treasure Island Gibraltar 
San Francisco Naples 
Honolulu Port Said 
JAPAN CAIRO 
Yokahama Suez 
Tokyo Kandy 
Kamakura 14 DAYS INJAPAN = cotombo 
(Nikko) Bombay 
Osaka (Delhi) 


Gun) 29 DAYS IN INDIA cress 


Kobe ( (Lucknow ) 
Nagasaki (Benares) 
Inland Sea (Darjeeling ) 

CHINA Calcutta 
Hong Kong INDIA 
Pearl River Burmah 

Canton Singapore 
Manila Buitenzorg 
Philippines Batavia 
JAVA 


- Optional Side Trips through Japan, Northern India, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, Greece and Europe. 


A TOUR OF THE WORLD 


: On the S. S. “Empress of France” (18,481 Gross Tons)—the largest and most luxurious ship 
: making a complete World Cruise. 


With THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PARTY 


UNEQUALLED MANAGEMENT UNEQUALLER ADVANTAGES 
> UNEQUALLED SERVICE UNEQUALLED ITINERARY 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS TODAY! 


“He who hesitates is lost’ 
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: Deposits are pouring in and each day lessens your opportunity to secure the 
; location of berth or room at the price you want to pay. 











D. E. Lorenz, the author of “The mae Bar ih 4 ats coe $1,000 and Up 


: Mediterranean Traveler,” and Man- 
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: a According to the location and size 
: aging Director of the “Empress of 





WP eee, of stateroom, including regular ship 
: Scotland” Cruise, which sailed Feb- ‘ots: chill ee and shore expenses. 


* ruary 4, 1922, will have full charge ; . 
- of all arrangements in connection Se bie? PERFECT Cl 


CT CUISINE 
* with The Christian Century “Round 
: the World” and “Orient’’ Cruise PERFECT COMFORT 


; parties for 1923, and will himself PERFECT CRUISING 


: go as Managing Director on the on the 
: “Round the World” Cruise next | S. S. EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
: January. “The Ship Beautiful” 




















Flower Pagoda—Canton 
: Address Cruise Dept—_THE CHRISTIAN CENTUR Y—508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Free illustrated book and ship diagram, mailed postpaid. 
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EG pardon, but are you keeping in mind that: 

The Missionary Year of the Disciples closes 

June thirtieth; that every church should have 
forwarded its education offerings by that date; that 
the offerings should be sent to the treasurer of the 
Board of Education; that the Board of Education is 
not a part of the United Society; that money intended 
for Christian education should not be sent to that 
society; that by sending to the treasurer of the Board 
of Education you insure proper credit in the year 
book; that your money will be used by the board, 
for the college or colleges for which it is intended; that 
the colleges are in sore nee_ of funds (no time during 
the whole year is money for current expenses more 
needed that during June, July and August); that the 
holy cause of Christian education is fundamental to 
every other interest and enterprise; that to fail to 
give it a generous support is ultimately to injure all 
the work we are seeking to do at home and abroad; 
that now is the time that your help is most needed 
and will be highly appreciated; that the head- 
quarters of the Board of Education are at 222 


Downey Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 











A Journal Read by Statesmen 


A special introductory offer of the next 


13 numbers of The 
RELIABLE, authoritative week- 


ly review of important news is 

as essential a part of the work- 
ing equipment of the business execu- 
tive or professional man as his desk, 
telephone, or staff of assistants. 

In order to make it possible for 
business and professional men who 
are occasional readers of The Out- 
‘ook to become better acquainted with 
the character of the journal and to see 
it regularly each week for a trial period 
at but slight expense, we make the 
following special offer: 


We will send The Outlook each 
week for the next three months 
(13 numbers) for the small sum 
of $1 to any one who is not now 
a subscriber. The regular yearly 
subscription price is $5, and this 
offer is made to non-subscribers 
in order to show them what they 
are missing by not having The 
Outlook each week. 


A World-Famous Editorial 
Survey 


First in position and importance in 
each issue of The Outlook is the edi- 
torial survey of the outstanding events 
of that week, discussed without parti- 
sanship or prejudice and with first- 
hand knowledge and conviction. 

This terse weekly editorial summary 
and interpretation of the world's news 
is world-famous. In Japan, for in- 
stance, according to one of the lead- 
ing Japanese publicists, The Outlook 
is the most popular of all American 
periodicals. At home it is the most- 
quoted periodical on the floor of Con- 
gress. 

Each number contains hours of 
reading, all of which is bracing, re- 
freshing, and brain-expanding. Dis- 
tinguished contributors write for every 
issue. The fascinating running story 


Outlook for only $1 


of the world’s progress is prepared for 
you by eminent journalists, statesmen, 
diplomatists, scientists, men of letters, 
artists, educators and business men. 


Why You Will Need 
The Outlook 
During Your Summer Vacationing 


Wherever your summer jaunts may 
take you, The Outlook will reach you 
each week. Due to a remarkably effi- 
cient change-of-address department, 
we can guarantee immediate action on 
all change-of-address orders received 
by us. Other periodicals often require 
from two to six weeks to get action on 
such orders. But no matter how 
often, or how quickly, you change your 
summer whereabouts, The Outlook 
will be there each week to keep you 
clearly, reliably, and authoritatively 
informed as to what is happening in 
the world. Many of our readers will 
get along without newspapers this sum- 
mer—but not without The Outlook. 


“The Most-Quoted Weekly 
Journal in America” 


You have noticed, of course, that 
the leading newspapers of the country 
are almost constantly quoting from 
The Outlook, which is noted for get- 
ting hold of articles of such sharp and 
timely interest and importance that 
their publication is actually a matter of 
news. But why rely upon the frag- 
mentary reports in the newspapers, 
when you can have the entire, un- 
abridged contents of each week's issue 
of The Outlook before you for the 
next 13 weeks for the small sum of 
only $1? 

By starting your trial subscription at 
once, you will be sure to get all the 
distinguished articles that are sched- 
uled for the summer. 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 


Please enter my subscription for the next 13 numbers of The Outlook. 


enclose $1. 


Name 





Address 





Regular subscription price $5 per year 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


A NATIONAL QUARTERLY 
ANNOUNCES FOR JULY 


SECOND-BEST STATESMEN Walter Lippmann 


\ brilliant attack on the popular theory of “herd instinct” by the editor of the New York 


“World.” 
THE ECLIPSE OF EUROPE Francis W. Hirst 


\ccording to Mr. Hirst, editor of the London “Economist,” the present discontents of Eu- 
rope are at bottom economic. He discusses them, in this article, in the light of the attempts 


at financial reconstruction made by the Genoa Conference. 
A HAUGHTY AND PROUD GENERATION | Ford Madox Hueffer 
Mr. Hueffer was at one time editor of the “English Review.” e writes here of the rising 
generation of English novelists. 
LATTER-DAY CRITICS OF SHELLEY Joseph Warren Beach 
THREE POEMS Edmund Blunden 
THE FUTURE OF EVOLUTION Edwin Grant Conklin 
THE MARQUESANS: FACT VERSUS FICTION Willowdean C. Handy 
THE NOVELIST’S WORKSHOP Archibald Marshall 
THE END OF RACE MIGRATION Henry Pratt Fairchild 





Book Reviews by Zona Gale, Wilbur Cross, Charles Seymour, 
C. Reinold Noyes, Etc. 





A FEW TRIBUTES TO THE YALE REVIEW 





“THE YALE REVIEW has indeed been a 
force for liberal thought and a strong repre- 
sentative of American letters. There never 
has been a time when such forces were 
more needed in the leading American com- 
munities.” 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, 


President Emeritus of Harvard 


“Please renew the subscription to THE 
YALE REVIEW that I tried to stop. One 
may be eventually poorer with it, but one 
is certainly intellectually poorer without it.” 
“We spend many happy and instructive hours 


in company with THE YALE REVIEW, 
which of course we consider the ‘top 
notcher’ among our periodicals.” 


‘THE YALE REVIEW is the only bright 
spot in the American literary and philosophic 
sky.” 

JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


“THE YALE REVIEW’ is so obviously the 
leading American Review that the fact needs 
no saying. I know of nothing superior to it 
in Europe.” 


H. L. MENCKEN 








The price of The Yale Review is $4.00 a year—Published January — April — July—October 


Subscribe on the order blank below and receive the 


To THE YALE REVIEW, New Haven, Conn. 


July number FREE 


Gentlemen: For the enclosed $4.00, please send me TJi/ic \ale Review for one 


year (the July number FREE). 


Chr. Cen. 6-15-22 
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